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WHO’S WHO 


EDWARD J. FERGER is editor of the Catholic 
Union and Times of Buffalo, N. Y. Each summer 
or, at least, in frequent summers he familiarizes 
himself with European conditions by a visit to the 
trouble-areas. He has “done” Germany, and has 
“learned” Italy. Spain was his objective for this 
year. He was deputed as the special correspondent 
from AMERICA, to report exactly on the state of the 
country, the intellectual and emotional convictions, 
the facts under dispute, the possibilities in the 
clouded future. He was also empowered to act as 
the representative of the America Spanish Relief 
Fund, to consult with Cardinal Goma, and to report 
as to the necessity for aid and the means of apply- 
ing it immediately and effectively. ... BARRETT 
McGURN speaks through America for the first 
time. This is not surprising, he being only twenty- 
three. At twenty, he was editor-in-chief of the 
Fordham Ram. A year later, was on the Sunday- 
sermon staff of the New York Times. A year later, 
was the youngstest reporter on the Herald-Tribune. 
And now, one year later, after a copy-hunting ex- 
pedition to the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico, he 
reports to AMERICA: “I was conducted on an ex- 
haustive tour of the Puerto Rican Reconstruction 
Administration projects; paid particular attention 
to the so-called eugenic laws; interviewed promi- 
nent exponents of mass contraception.” .. . 
AILEEN TEMPLETON a grand-niece of the noble 
patriot and novelist, Charles J. Kickham, is well 
known for her exquisite verse, composed mostly in 
an Irish tower overlooking Long Island Sound. .. . 
GRACE H. SHERWOOD is poet and biographer 
and essayist in varied periodicals. 
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THE BASQUE children kidnaped from their homes 
in and around Bilbao are still being made the play- 
things of designing Leftists. Balked, as it admits, 
in its effort to bring 500 little Basques to the United 
States, the self-erected American Board of Guar- 
dians for Basque Refugee Children tenaciously 
grips the hope of distorting the destinies of these 
children. It first announced that it would seek to 
collect $500,000 in the United States for the pur- 
pose of supporting Basque refugee camps in France 
and England. Then came an announcement that the 
American Board of Guardians was transforming 
itself into the Joint Committee to Aid Spanish Chil- 
dren which had for its aim a campaign to raise 
$3,000,000 for the establishment—in France—of 
camps to care for the Basque children. The money, 
it is reported, will be cleared through the deep-pink 
North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democ- 
racy. The strategy of all these inhumane and med- 
dlesome efforts is apparent: these Basque children 
are kept in exile from their native soil in order that 
they may be indoctrinated with ideas hostile to 
Spanish unity. They are being educated as a threat 
of the future to Nationalist Spain. These Basque 
children must be returned to their homes and fami- 
lies. Adequate care can be taken of them in Bilbao. 
Let the children be released, and let the American 
money be sent for their support in their own Basque 
country. 


INCONSISTENCY seems to be the order of the 
day in Nazi-ruled Germany. A Catholic priest was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for hav- 
ing united in marriage a Christian Jew and a non- 
Jewish German woman, thus “abetting racial de- 
filement.” At his trial the priest affirmed that he 
had acted only in conformity with the terms of the 
Concordat which provides for the performance of 
the marriage ceremony whenever “moral necessity” 
demands it. He declared that such a necessity was 
in evidence in the case since the couple had been 
living as man and wife for some time and that their 
manner of life was an open scandal. The court, 
however, ruled that the defendant’s plea was un- 
tenable since no children had been born. It is not 
quite clear how “racial defilement”’ could be charged 
when no offspring had resulted from the pair’s 
union. But the most flagrant violation of human 
rights was evidenced when the court affirmed that 
leniency had been exercised in favor of the priest 
by the mild sentence of only three months because 
the marriage had been performed prior to the pub- 
lication of the Nuremberg racial laws. The Con- 
cordat with the Holy See has long been known to 
be just another “scrap of paper” to the Hitler ad- 
herents, but the imposition of sentence for a law 
not yet enacted is the quintessence of injustice. 
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COOPERATION and cooperatives is the theme se- 
lected for the fifteenth session of the Canadian 
Social Weeks (Semaines Sociales du Canada), which 
took place at Saint Hyacinth, P.Q., July 18 to 23. 
This topic is a natural sequence of last year’s dis- 
cussion on the cooperative organization of society. 
In Canada cooperation is an especially live question 
owing to the political party organization, the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation, founded upon 
the cooperative idea as well as to the remark- 
able realizations of the Christian Cooperative 
which have been achieved in the Maritime Prov- 
inces under the Antigonish plan, and among the 
French through the rapid development of the co- 
operative credit union and other enterprises. The 
purpose of the Canadian Social Weeks is a serious 
one, “to form an elite which will bring to life the 
Christian spirit in conduct, in institutions and in 
laws.” Information can be obtained from the per- 
manent secretariat, 1961 Rachel Street, East, Mon- 


treal. 


MENCKEN, arch-slayer of hypocrisies, commits a 
neat massacre on some of the tedious Liberals who 
are, these days, discovering how fallible was their 
presumed infallibility. In his July 12 J See by the 
Papers column in the Baltimore Evening Sun he 
takes up in turn: 1. the explosion in the Marxian 
Zion, of which he alleges: “The inquest indicates 
that either half of the Bolsheviki are traitors to the 
holy cause, or that the other half are liars and mur- 
derers”; 2. the guillotining in France, about which 
he states: “M. Blum, who was to have converted 
France into Paradise No. 2, has lost his job, and 
his heirs and assigns are hard-boiled fellows who 
have begun business by adopting the whole pro- 
gram of the arch-fiend, Herr Schacht”; 3. the car- 
nage in Spain, from which it appears that “Every 
person killed by a Communist bomb is an enemy to 
humanity, but every person killed by an anti-Com- 
munist bomb is an innocent little child”; 4. the 
hammering of John L. Lewis, who “made the fatal 
mistake, for a public bruiser, of announcing cate- 
gorically, and in great detail, what he promised to 
do to his adversaries—and then failed to make 
good.” Likewise, Mencken discourses on the unhap- 
py wobbling of the New Republic, New Masses and 
Nation, and records the fact of the jump (away 
from Mr. Lewis) of the Hon. Mr. Roosevelt and Ma 
Perkins. When Mencken is right, he is devastatingly 
right. 


ORANGE drums thundered, streets were gayly be- 
decked and artistic electric displays featured the 
North of Ireland 247th anniversary of the Battle 
of the Boyne. The day passed peacefully and the 

















oratorical outbursts did the only damage recorded 
in the festivities. Each succeeding year the Ulster 
celebration takes on a more artificial appearance. 
Really this perpetual fighting of the Boyne battle 
is a puzzle to the rest of a world busy enough with 
its present problems. The existence of the Saorstat 
gave the orators a subject they never fail to invest 
with their vitriolic and impassioned oratory. This 
year Mr. de Valera and his Constitution got their 
deserts. “I tell you Loyalists of Ulster,” said Lord 
Craigavon, “pay not the slightest attention to the 
pronouncements in this Constitution, or in any 
other edicts which issue so freely from the South. 
Ulster is impregnably founded on the rock of the 
Government of Ireland Act and other statutes of 
the Imperial Parliament.” May not all this repeated 
telling of the iniquities of the South betray a fear 
of Northern defection? There is such a thing as 
whistling in the dark to keep up one’s courage. 


INK has flowed in lyric streams north of the Rio 
Grande anent the new socialistic education in Mex- 
ico. If we could credit the varied though sometimes 
mutually conflicting benefits claimed, it was hard 
to see how the Mexican peasants, instead of weicom- 
ing this pedagogic millennium to their bosoms, actu- 
ally resisted with bursts of spontaneous white-hot 
passion that had to be periodically cooled with 
bursts of rifle fire. At length a word has gone forth 
from Mexico City defining the intent and methods 
of the new system. To one Philip A. de la Black, 
of Pipe Day School, S.D., the Department of Edu- 
cation has declared that “the education imparted 
by the State . . . excludes religious doctrine and 
combats fanaticism and prejudices . . . The social- 
istic school pursues the ideas of consciences free 
of prejudices; wills free from the fear of divine 
angers; investigators free of dogmatisms; men of 
science, fighters freed from the agents who take 
their strength; homes free of the enemies of domes- 
tic peace; and people who are free of all imperial- 
ism, spiritual and material.” No doubt special fea- 
tures are being arranged for the imported hapless 


Basques. 


EXEMPLIFICATION of the worries and headaches 
occasioned European powers in these bellicose days 
is the latest rumor to perturb Mr. Eden and his 
British confreres. Gibraltar, the impregnable rock, 
is menaced. Reports have gone out that General 
Franco, aided by German technicians, has built 
powerful fortifications behind Algeciras: howitzers 
said to be able to blast “the rock” in an hour, while 
so sheltered as to be immune from Gibraltar’s big 
guns. It has been deemed a heresy in the past by 
the English to cast doubt on its unassailability. Gi- 
braltar is the key to the British control of the 
western Mediterranean and with the Duce en- 
camped on the road to India, perplexities mingle 
with British fears. More uneasy rumors encroach 
on British peace of Italian and German air and 
naval bases set up at the Balearic Islands and Span- 
ish Morocco. The Canary Islands on the British 


Cape trade route are also mentioned as an air base. 
Mussolini’s menacing bob-sleds on the Mare Nos- 
trum have been equalized by the new British motor 
torpedo-boats. And so the English Foreign Secre- 
tary is busy alternately wooing and threatening 
those naughty children. The airplane, submarine 
and such developments have lately played havoc 
with statesmen trying to maintain a status quo. 


THE WORLD Conference on Church, Community 
and State assembled at Oxford for its two weeks 
meeting. The Conference is convened at the spon- 
sorship of the Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work which has its headquarters at Geneva. 
The first conference was held at Stockholm in 1925. 
The last three years have been spent by the leaders 
and officials in preparation of agenda and the dis- 
cussions of the 800 delegates. During the year there 
was discussion in the Protestant denominational 
press, in the Christian Century for example, of the 
advisability of having Germany represented on ac- 
count of the Church’s position under Nazism. These 
difficulties, however, were solved in an unexpected 
way at the last moment when at the opening of the 
Comerence a telegram was read from Dr. August 
Marahrens, president of the Lutheran World 
League, advising that Germany could not be repre- 
sented, as the delegates of the Confessional Church 
had been deprived of their passports by the govern- 
ment. The Archbishop of Canterbury asked special 
prayers for the German church leaders. 


A MOUSTACHE that was inviolate was one of the 
first shocks of disillusionment to a college profes- 
sor who relates in the July issue of Harpers how 
he left the Communist party. Roosevelt and Hitler 
were fair targets, but Stalin’s facial eccentricities 
were immune from humorous missiles. It was not 
so much the tax of one tenth of his salary exacted 
by the Party that finally led to Stuart Browne’s 
defection. He found initiative stifled and intellectual 
activity deadened. He was irked by the endless 
routine and the lethal and sterile discussions, was 
repelled by the conspirational air which the Party 
exuded and oppressed by the smug and rigid ortho- 
doxy of the leaders. “No evangelist ever pointed 
with greater pride to a Bible text than do the party 
leaders to the text of Marx as amended by Lenin, 
defiled by Trotsky, and practised by Stalin.” He 
joined. the Party in the interests of liberty; he 
handed in his book in order to become once more 
a “free citizen of the United States.” 


FORCED to land in a cow field near San Jacinto, 
California, because of a leaking gas line, three Rus- 
sian aviators stole the honors from the French, up 
to then the holders of the world’s distance flying 
record. In slightly over sixty-two hours they had 
covered the 6,000 miles from Moscow via the North 
Pole route. The remarkable feat will help distract 
attention from the mass executions the Stalin re- 
gime is now perpetrating in unhappy Russia. 
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THREE VICIOUS LAWS 
EFFECTIVE IN PUERTO RICO 


An “easy” way of killing an excess population 


BARRETT McGURN 











PONCE DE LEON, who died in search of the Foun- 
tain of Youth, was the first Governor of Puerto 
Rico. Although his explorations on the Florida 
coast revealed no magic waters in which to reju- 
venate aging limbs, somewhere in his travels the 
Spanish chief found the way to keep ever alive on 
his mountainous Antillian isle the chimerical I- 
think-so-because-I-hope-so spirit of which he was 
the famous exponent. Proof that the wish-thinking 
of Ponce de Leon is eternally young was given in 
May when Rafael Menendez Ramos, Acting-Gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico, moved to solve the problem of 
Puerto Rico’s starving hundreds of thousands by 
signing a bill which legalized contraception. 

During the first two weeks in August three 
eugenic laws, each more futile and vicious than the 
last, will become effective in that overwhelmingly 
Catholic country. Ramos’ contraception bill will be- 
come effective on August 1, and shortly after two 
other acts, which became law under the signature 
of Governor Blanton Winship, will take their place 
on the books, one “regulating marriage’ and the 
other setting up a unique board of eugenics armed 
with shockingly broad powers of sterilization. 

The conditions which precipitated the legislation 
surely were not trifling. Since the American occu- 
pation in 1898 the population, abetted by one of 
the highest birth-rates in the world, has more than 
doubled. Current estimates of the number of natives 
range up to 2,000,000, although, according to Dr. 
Ernest Gruening, Director of the Department of the 
Interior’s Division of Territories and Island Posses- 
sions, the essentially agricultural island can support 
only half that number. An annual increment of be- 
tween 40,000 and 80,000 promises to make the al- 
ready wretched situation worse. 

“There seems to be only one answer,” Dr. Gruen- 
ing told me. He admitted that—though the Puerto 
Rican Reconstruction Administration, a New Deal 
instrument of which he is the head, had made a 
river change its flow from north to south, had ter- 
raced the mountains, had rehoused the slum dwel- 
lers, and had studded the valleys with hydro-electric 
plants—the ingenuity of the engineers had been 
stumped temporarily when confronted with a human 
problem. But their hesitancy unfortunately for the 
natives was only a temporary indecision. 
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Two alternatives to eugenic legislation had been 
considered; industrialization of the island and emi- 
gration of excess labor. The first efforts at stimu- 
lating emigration were spectacular failures. The 
Puerto Rican, highly individualistic, came back 
from Cuba because he refused to submit to the 
herding suffered by the native laborers. He came 
home from the arid plateaus of Arizona because he 
could not cease dreaming of the conical mountains 
and yellow-blue surfs of his beautiful motherland. 
He retraced his way even from Hawaii on the other 
side of the globe. Home-sickness was a stronger im- 
pulse even than the will to survive. 

Industrialization, too, brought little immediate 
success. The P.R.R.A. spent $40,000,000 in eighteen 
months, chiefly on industrial projects, and suc- 
ceeded in employing less than the increment in 
population during the same year and a half. 

While the experiments in emigration and indus- 
trialization were bringing their disappointments, 
Senor Ramos, forty-two years old, married, child- 
less, a B.S. from Pennsylvania State College and 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Commerce, was a 
monthly subscriber to Margaret Sanger’s Birth Con- 
trol Review. Last December, as acting-governor, he 
began making speeches in which he proclaimed that 
“sooner or later the problem (of overpopulation) 
will be upon us and we shall have to face it in an 
intelligent, honest and brave manner.” Five months 
later with “a peculiar delight” he was signing a law 
making the distribution of contraceptives and in- 
struction in the practice of birth control no longer 
a felony punishable by a five- to ten-year jail sen- 
tence. The engineers had supplied an answer. 

The three acts, passed in bewildering succession, 
despite petitions signed by thousands of Puerto 
Ricans and despite denunciation of the measure by 
the Most Rev. Edwin V. Byrne, Bishop of San Juan, 
let down the bars to everything but abortion in an 
attempt to find an easy way out of an appalling 
situation. 

The teaching and practising of “eugenic prin- 
ciples” on married persons or “persons who not 
being married, publicly maintain marital relations” 
was approved in nine different cases, each broader 
than that preceding. Physicians and nurses were 
authorized to give the instruction not only to “alco- 
































hol addicts” and parents whose “conditions of or- 
ganic poverty or physiological wretchedness may be 
a determining factor in the birth of an offspring 
suffering from a congenital weakness,” but also in 
“the cases of persons whose financial poverty or 
poor social living conditions do not permit them to 
rear and educate children.” Other acceptable ex- 
cuses were listed. Although the legislators listed 
many persons who could receive contraceptive in- 
struction, they listed none who could not. 

“Tt looks innocent,” Sefor Ramos naively con- 
fided, “but I hope to see birth-control clinics all 
over the island set up and run by the insular gov- 
ernment.” 

After forbidding the marriage of “any person 
suffering from insanity, epilepsy or idiocy, or from 
any contagious or transmissible disease,” the Legis- 
lature created the insular board of eugenics, which 
is by all odds the most remarkable product of the 
interlocking acts. Composed of a lawyer, three phy- 
sicians, one of them a psychiatrist, all of them polit- 
ical appointees, and the Commissioner of Health, 
the quinquevirate was vested with almost unchecked 
powers of sterilization, including permission to ster- 
ilize the “mentally retarded.” The definition of 
mental backwardness was conveniently omitted. 

I remember that in my last year at college three 
of my classmates scored less than average in ar 
intelligence test which was passed around one day 
The professor was quick to point out that many of 
a number of reasons could have caused the low 
mark, indigestion among them. A month later when 
all three received their degrees his words were 
borne out. Will the Puerto Rican patient be granted 
the month of grace or will his examiners decide 
that “society may be benefited by the operation,” 
overburdened as society is by an excess population 
of 1,000,000? 

The benefits of permanent contraception pro- 
vided by sterilization will not be withheld from 
free citizens who themseives desire it or whose 
“nearest relative, guardian or friend’’ thinks it best 
because he “suffers from a mental disease, is an 
epileptic, mentally retarded or a sexual pervert.” 
Again the blanket phrase “mentally retarded” 
crops up. No doubt when an individual applies for 
the mutilation the board will accept his request as 
presumptive evidence of “mental retardation” and 
will proceed with the surgery, free of further 
scruples. 

There is tragedy in Puerto Rico, but it is not in 
the excessive population. Certainly, emigration and 
industrialization are not easy solutions. But then, 
neither is it easy to accept the injunction set forth 
in Genesis: “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread.” 

The Puerto Rican peasant must be convinced that 
his laudable love for the motherland is making of 
an Eden an Inferno. If his love is sincere, bolstered 
by the instinct for survival, he will migrate to those 
corners of the world where a flagging birthrate has 
brought forth premiums for babies and penalties 
for bachelors. The Puerto Rican laborer must know 
that he and his are needed and wanted. 

Nor will the lot of the governing class be easier. 


Their task will be to persuade the United States 
Congress that Puerto Rico must be given the right 
to refine and package the millions of pounds of 
sugar ground each year by the island’s forty-one 
mills. Import duties at present outlaw the fruitful 
industry. Theirs, too, is the responsibility for con- 
vincing American capital that ideal labor conditions 
prevail in a country where there is no cost for fuel 
for no fuel is needed, and where beneficent nature 
has provided free to the worker many of the foods 
he needs for life. With labor costs low, it should be 
possible to interest investors in the still undeveloped 
$10,000,000 needlework industry and in the ex- 
ploitation of the exquisite native hand-embroidery. 
Other investors could be found to back the embry- 
onic but potentially great cigar and cigarette, rum 
distilling, fruit packing and canning, candy making 
and trunk- and bag-manufacturing industries of the 
island. 

There is tragedy, but it is not even in the laws 
that have been enacted. An outraged populace can 
convince politicians who chose the “easy” way that 
it is just as easy to terminate their tenure of office 
and to repeal the measures. 

The tragedy of Puerto Rico is that the officials 
of so Catholic a country could be so blind. Speaking 
to them I was convinced of their sincerity of pur- 
pose, of their honest desire that justice be done. 
But their ideas of religion and of morals are so 
twisted, so typically pagan, that a conversation 
with them can only depress. 

“In view of the fact that the argument most com- 
monly used to combat this legislation has been of 
moral and religious nature,”’ said Sehor Ramos, “I 
have taken great care to evaluate conscientiously 
these opinions, but I must honestly declare that the 
argument has not convinced me that the judicious 
and adequate use of contraceptive methods is in any 
way in conflict with public morals in the strictest 
sense of the word.” 

Morals? Senor Ramos, for all his “conscientious 
evaluation,” has not the first conception of the 
meaning of the word. To him morals are mores; 
they are quaintly contradictory things that provide 
duennas for the daughters of the finer San Juan 
families and offer not even a bed to the daughters 
of the masses. Today mores are meaningless ges- 
tures clouded with superstitions. 

Morals, he would be surprised to learn, are stur- 
dier stuff. No doubt Senor Ramos would be amazed 
to hear that he and his fellow humans—effects so 
great that they demand a God as first cause—owe 
to that Creator the correct use of divinely bestowed 
faculties, a use which does not involve abuse. Morals, 
he may one day learn, are little more than an or- 
derly approach to a not easy life. 

If the three bills are not repealed, Sehor Ramos 
and his associates may one day come to the rueful 
knowledge that the unnatural solution did not solve 
the natural problem. They may conclude that the 
easiest way was no way at all. Whatever else they 
decide they must sooner or later discover that no 
“sound and vigorous” race, for all the acts of the 
legislature, was ever sired by the contraceptive and 
the scalpel. 
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A STRANGER in Spain must be impressed by the 
conditions that exist among the civilian population 
in the cities and towns in the Nationalist territory. 
I have traveled through these cities and towns from 
Irun to Salamanca and I have found conditions to 
be both peaceful and orderly. The people are well 
fed and well housed. There is a sort of cheeriness 
even in the determination to drive red radicalism 
from what is still Leftist Spain. One would not 
know that a war was going on in many of these 
communities if so many soldiers were not present. 
They are intent and determined upon performing 
a labor that will cost them countless billions of 
pesetas as well as the terrible cost in human life. 
But they are not sour about it. They have the fullest 
confidence in the intelligence and honesty of Gen- 
eral Franco. I have never found such faith and 
trust in a man. He represents to them an ideal as a 
Christian gentleman and a great soldier. Although 
only forty-five years old, the generalissimo has de- 
veloped a love for himself in the hearts of the peo- 
ple that one is unable properly to describe. His name 
is upon every lip. His ambitions and hopes for 
the future are the hopes and ambitions of every 
Spaniard in Nationalist Spain. 

No one is able to say for certain what the future 
government of Spain will be after the last shot has 
been fired in this terrible war against anarchy and 
chaos. Many believe that there will be a return to 
the monarchy with Prince John as King. Others 
think that there will be a benign dictatorship but 
with none of the totalitarianism of the Italian State. 
Still others believe that there will be a parliamen- 
tary government. But with the presence of so many 
radicals who will still live in Spain, I question 
whether a democracy, as we Americans under- 
stand the term, will be an acceptable form of gov- 
ernment in the country. The Latin temper and the 
Latin attitude toward political matters, with the 
unchangeable views of the different political ele- 
ments to contend with, make a parliamentary form 
of government improbable if not impossible. But 
out of the war will come, I am sure, a sound govern- 
ment that will lead to a greater Spain. 

Before I came to Spain, I was of the opinion that 
a people so absorbed in a civil war would be unable 
to face both the problems of the present and the 
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future intelligently. I thought that they would be 
subject to that mass-hysteria of which we were 
guilty during the World War. I had heard much of 
the excitable Spanish nature and the involved polit- 
ical set-up with the numerous political parties. To 
my utter surprise, I have found the people calm in 
the midst of their troubles, and approaching their 
problems with a clear mind. The political parties 
have disappeared. There is but one party—the party 
of Nationalist Spain—the party of Francisco Franco. 
Spain is thinking. And the one thought is; a future 
Spain in which there will be no mass-murder of 
priests, nuns and religious; a future Spain that will 
outshine the glories of the past. 

One may gather the improbability of a parlia- 
mentary government from the following facts. In 
little over forty years, there were fifty-six govern- 
ments in Spain. From 1885 to 1923, there were 
forty-one prime ministers and four hundred and 
eighty-two ministers. In the five years of the Re- 
public (1931-1936) there were fifteen governments 
and eighty-seven ministers. Some of these ministers 
were ministers eight times. By this repetition, there 
were actually two hundred ministers during the 
five years. Each receives a pension of ten thousand 
pesetas a year. I stress these facts because of their 
importance upon the future of Spain. Obviously 
nothing will have been accomplished from the war 
if, after it is over, Spain is to repeat the endless 
governments and series of ministers that existed 
previously. The government chosen must represent 
all Spain, not particular classes, groups or parties. 

Spain is one of the most sel(-sufficient countries 
in the world. Her mines and her factories, her fer- 
tile fields and her great expanses of tillable soil are 
capable of j to ud ion which 
she once hel irs. It has n politics 
and not scarcity that brougfit all the trouble to 
the country. It will have to be a sound government, 
capable of ruling all the Spanish people, that may 
meet the exigencies of the future. 

Restored to normal civil life the people are will- 
ing and prepared to go back to the factory and the 
farm to produce the wealth necessary to pay the 
huge debt which radicalism has laid upon the shoul- 
ders of every decent Spaniard. But the people are 
not prepared to face the countless plots and coun- 




















ter-plots, the revolutions and strikes which made 
the country, in the past, a seething mass of dis- 
content. 

There is an explanation for the happy, deter- 
mined manner in which I have found the Spanish 
people intent upon winning the civil war. Up to 
July, 1936, millions of these Spaniards lived under 
a reign of terror. They did not know who was the 
next to be shot. The injustices and cruelties of the 
radicals with the passive sanction of the govern- 
ment caused the respectable element to live in a 
state of constant fear. But when General Franco 
arose, the people arose with him. They saw free- 


dom ahead; a freedom which they had nof enjoyed 
for many years. They could laugh again, even in 
their difficulties. They would battle to maintain this 
new liberty, at whatever cost. They would follow 
the leadership of a man whom they honored as 
soldier and Christian. And so when I see them, 
cheerily going about the grave task, with a smile 
on their lips and with happy hearts, I am conscious 
of the fact that the new government of Spain will 
and must be a government of the people’s choice. 
It explains the orderliness, the strict obedience to 
lawful authority and the spirit of sacrifice for a 
common cause which I have found in Spain. 


THE SENATE DEBATES 
THE PRESIDENTS SUPREME COURT 


And sometimes personalities are pertinent 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











REGRETTABLY but inevitably the Senate debates 
on the President’s plans for the Supreme Court took 
a personal turn from the outset. Some Senators 
seem to ascribe to Mr. James A. Farley a power 
which he does not possess and a place in the Presi- 
dent’s counsels which he has never reached. How- 
ever this may be, they have resented with vigor the 
permission issued by Mr. Farley some months ago 
when he remarked that “we” would allow the 
Senate to talk as long as it wished to talk, after 
which the votes, already in the bag, would be 
counted, and the Supreme Court debate would end. 
That was neither a wise nor a particularly courteous 
remark, but coming from an old political war horse 
it was surely of no particular importance. 

The opening speeches, recorded in the Congres- 
sional Record, show clearly, however, who is re- 
sponsible for this “personal note.” It was not 
sounded by the President’s opponents but by his 
chosen spokesmen. In what they did, they probably 
had the President’s approval, but even should they 
lack it, they have the President’s example. 

Toward the end of the last campaign, the Presi- 
dent described the new forces which were operating 
from Washington. Instruments of power had been 
established at the Capital which, used by other men, 
he confessed, “might shackle the liberties of the 
people.” As the words occur in a campaign address, 
they must be interpreted as an open invitation to 


vote for a candidate who, notwithstanding the Con- 
stitution, had built up a power that could destroy 
the liberties guaranteed and protected by the Con- 
stitution against the least usurpation. 

Here we were invited, for the first time, to con- 
done the destruction of a principle fundamental in 
American government. Not until 160 years after 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence, and 
147 years after the Constitution began to operate, 
did a proposal so daring make its appearance in 
this country. It was an invitation to approve what 
was utterly damned by the Founders of the Repub- 
lic, who wrote the Constitution to make impossible 
the assumption of powers dangerous to the liberties 
of the people by any branch of the Government, or 
by any public servant. It was an invitation to accept 
a personal leadership, in a government not of laws, 
but of one man and his political associates. His re- 
election, said Mr. Roosevelt, would not mean the 
destruction of these dangerous powers, but their 
extension, and we were asked to take his personal 
assurance that they would never be abused. 

With personal government thus announced, lesser 
advocates need not profess surprise or grief when 
personal government is attacked. In a personal gov- 
ernment the man and his sway cannot be separated. 
There are in the Senate men such as Burke, McCar- 
ran, O’Mahoney, Wheeler, King, who abhor the 
doctrine of personal leadership. They will not re- 
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main silent when they are asked to accept it as a 
substitute for government by law. 

But to do them justice, the “personalities” were 
not injected into the debate by them. For these the 
President and his advocates are responsible. The 
introductory speech of Senator Logan meant noth- 
ing if it was not an invitation (with the threat in 
the background of political annihilation for all 
Democratic dissenters) to enact the President’s 
Supreme Court bill, because to reject it would be a 
personal attack on the President, and a blow at the 
Democratic party. 

No man with a proper understanding of his oath 
to uphold and defend the Constitution could fail to 
resent that invitation. For what is the business the 
Senate is now asked to consider? 

The Senate Committee on the Judiciary rejected 
the President’s original bill, offered by Senator 
Ashurst, on the ground that it would destroy the 
independence of the Federal courts. They consid- 
ered it an attempt to arrange the Supreme Court in 
a manner which would guarantee approval for cer- 
tain types of legislation. The bill aroused hostility 
all over the country, and its defeat was certain even 
after the President had made his March radio ad- 
dress asking that it be adopted. 

The silence of the President after that address 
deceived none who have studied his character. As 
a politician of consummate cleverness, he banked 
on the fact that public resentment cannot long be 
kept at fever-heat, and he probably concluded that 
here silence was indeed golden. That he has aban- 
doned not one of his original demands is clear from 
the so-called Hatch-Logan Amendment, which has 
all the vices of the original bill, and a few peculiar 
to itself. 

What the Amendment and the bill have in com- 
mon is the packing of the Court to insure approval 
of legislation. The Ashurst bill made appointments 
to the Court mandatory under certain conditions. 
The Amendment is permissive merely, and hence 
the President may appoint or not at his discretion. 
The Amendment sets up no standards which are to 
guide his judgment and control his appointments. 
He will act, or refrain from acting, after consulting 
the oracle which resides in his own bosom. Develop- 
ing the thought presented by Senator Robinson in 
opening the debate for the Amendment, whenever 
the Supreme Court appears to exercise, or to be 
about to exercise, powers that are “usurped” the 
President may heal the evil or avert it by the ap- 
pointment of a Justice or Justices. 

It is, of course, the right of Congress alone to fix 
the number of the Justices. The Amendment ap- 
pears to transfer that right from Congress to the 
President. The proposed change is incompatible with 
the American doctrine of the independence of the 
judiciary; moreover, in view of repeated decisions 
of the Supreme Court, it would seem to authorise, 
contrary to the Constitution, the use by the exec- 
utive of a power which the Constitution vests in 
Congress alone. 

The debates on the Hatch-Logan Amendment will 
probably continue for some weeks. It is proper that 
they should be conducted freely, with no resort to 
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the “gag”’ rule, hinted at as I write. For this meas- 
ure transcends men and parties. All concede that 
if enacted it will profoundly affect the current of 
our national life. Many are convinced (among them 
men who have loyally supported the President 
since his inauguration) that this legislation will 
overturn the foundation stones of the Republic. 

It is, then, sheer effrontery to ask us to make the 
President’s feelings or the fortunes of the Demo- 
cratic party a consideration of even the slightest 
weight. No patriot would seek such consideration. 
No patriot should give it. In the life of the Republic 
presidents come and go, parties are born, rise to 
power, and die. The sole consideration worthy of 
one who loves his country is his country’s welfare, 
whatever the cost to an individual or to a political 
organization. 

It may be that alterations in the structure of this 
Government are needed, but the need must be 
shown, not presumed. When needed, they can be 
made by the people, but only by the people. It is 
false to assert, as has been asserted by supporters 
of the Hatch-Logan Amendment, that changes how- 
ever necessary can be blocked by the Supreme 
Court. The appeal from the Court to the people is 
always open. 

But short-cuts outside the Constitution do not 
lead to reform. They lead to disaster. If the courts 
are faulty, the remedy is not control of the judi- 
ciary by the executive. In his Farewell Address 
Washington warned us that all ministers of govern- 
ment must “confine themselves within their respec- 
tive constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise 
of the powers of one department” the least encroach- 
ment upon another. “The spirit of encroachment 
tends to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form 
of government, a real despotism.” 

If in the opinion of the people, the distribution or 
modification of the constitutional powers be, in any 
particular, wrong, let it be corrected by an amend- 
ment in the way which the Constitution designates. 
But let there be no change through usurpation; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed. The precedent must al- 


ways greatly overbalance in permanent evil any par- 
tial or transient benefit which the use can at any 


time yield. 


The truth of Washington’s conclusion is borne 
out by the despotism observed today in every coun- 
try in which the judiciary has been subjected to the 
legislature or to the executive. There is no free 
government in Russia, Germany, Italy or Mexico, 
because in these countries the courts exist solely 
to enforce legislative or executive fiats. We shall 
do well to resist with untiring energy the crea- 
tion, whatever the pretext, of a similar system in 
the United States. 

After more than a century and a half we are 
again forced to fight for freedom. For when the 
Federal courts are not independent, and the tenure 
of our judges depends upon the good will of the 
executive, we can have no real protection for any of 
the rights claimed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and guaranteed by the Constitution of 1787. 





























THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, 
EXPLAINED TO BARBARA 


A summer interlude for the biggest and littlest 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 

















“FATHER, in order to be a priest you have to know 
a lot about bread, don’t you, I mean if bread be- 
comes the Blessed Sacrament?” 

“Come to think of it, Barbara, you really do. 
You have to know a lot about bread if you’re a 
priest. Not about preparing it, or mixing the flour, 
or baking it. That can be left to the nice Sisters 
who have charge of the hosts which are to be used 
in the Holy Sacrifice. But about bread as a thing, 
about what it is and what it can become when Our 
Lord asks it to, you really have to know a lot. And 
by the way, I like you, Barbara, because you ask 
such sensible questions.” 

“T ought to be sensible, I’m nine years old, go- 
ing on ten.” 

“Yes, and I find more joy in discussing the 
Blessed Sacrament with you than with almost any 
person I know.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You’re welcome.” 

“But, Father?” 

“Yes?” 

“In the Mass, where does the bread go when you 
say “This is My Body’?” 

“Where does it go? It doesn’t go anyplace. It just 
ceases to be. It just vanishes. It just drops out of 
existence.” 

“Doesn’t it mind it, I mean, having to drop out of 
existence?” 

“No, it doesn’t really mind. Because, you see, it 
can’t really mind anything, because it hasn’t got a 
mind. It never knows what happens to it, because 
it doesn’t know anything. But if it did know what 
was happening to it, it would be delighted.” 

“Would it?” 

“Of course.” 

“Why?” 

“Because there isn’t anything it could do, is there, 
that would please it more than to give God its color, 
its shape, its taste, all its delicate little structure, to 
be used for the vesture of His most beautiful Body?” 

“No. But do you think it would want to do that 
for anybody else?” 

“Of course not. The only one it would ever want 
to obey in such a way is God. If anybody else stood 
over it and said ‘This is a flower,’ ‘This is a stone,’ 
or ‘This is a bird,’ the little bread would simply 


laugh. It wouldn’t budge an inch. It wouldn’t pay 
the slightest attention. But when Our Lord, through 
the mouth of the priest, says “This is My Body,’ the 
little bread just has to give up. It hasn’t got the 
strength to resist Our Lord’s orders. So it just 
vanishes out of existence, and leaves its little 
shadow there, in the form of shape, taste and size, 
for Our Lord to clothe His Sacred Body with in 
the Blessed Sacrament.” 

“Don’t you think it’s awfully nice of the little 
bread to do this for Our Lord?” 

“Wonderfully nice. That’s why the priest always 
treats it with such reverence, even before it has 
succumbed to the words of Consecration. To begin 
with, the Sisters take wonderful care of it when 
they are making it. They bake it until it is so white 
and fine and precious that you couldn’t imagine 
anything more lovely in the way of bread than a 
little host is. Then when it is sent to the sacristy 
and is waiting to be taken to the altar, it always 
gets the most wonderful respect. It is kept in a 
little silver case, sometimes lined with gold. And 
at the Offertory of the Mass, when it is still only 
bread, the priest says the most beautiful prayers 
over it and tells the Eternal Father what an im- 
maculate little host it is. And you know, if some- 
thing happened to it after the Offertory, and it 
couldn’t be used for the Consecration, the priest 
would have to take very good care of it and never 
could let it be used for anything else.” 

“Couldn’t he?” 

“No siree! The priest would have to put it away 
in a sacred place where nobody could touch it.” 

“But it wouldn’t have become Our Lord’s Body if 
it didn’t stay on the altar until the Consecration, 
would it?” 

“No, it wouldn’t. But it would always be the little 
bread that was ready to become Our Lord’s Body, 
and was ready to give Him all its whiteness and 
littleness and roundness; and so, you see, you would 
always have to respect it for that, and you could 
never treat it like any other little bread again.” 

“Did you ever see a host that was offered in the 
Offertory and then wasn’t consecrated into the 
Body of Our Lord?” 

“Yes I did, once. It was an awful pity. I had put 
it on the paten, and had offered it to the Eternal 
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Father, and had told Him what a spotless little host 
it was, and then, when I looked at it closely, I found 
it was broken.” 

“Couldn’t you use it when it was broken?” 

“No, you couldn’t, that is if you had another lit- 
tle host there that wasn’t broken.” 

“But wasn’t it bread alright?” 

“Yes, it surely was bread, but there was some- 
thing which Our Lord’s Body wanted to borrow 
from it which it didn’t have to give.” 

“And what was that?” 

“Roundness and wholeness. You see this little 
host was jagged and broken. It could have given 
God brokenness, but He didn’t want that at the mo- 
ment.” 

“Didn’t you feel sorry for it?” 

“Of course. But there was no use asking it to 
give Our Lord’s Body something it didn’t have.” 

“What did you do with it then?” 

“T dissolved it and dropped it down a little secret 
hiding place we have under the sacristy, called a 
sacrarium.” 

“Is that where all the little hosts go that don’t 
become Our Lord’s Body?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Do you think they feel sorry?” 

“If they could feel anything they’d be so sorry 
you could never console them.” 

“T hate to think of them buried under the 
church!” 

“T do too. But it’s best to forget them. They’re 
really happy in their own way. They did the best 
they could. They were ready to give God all their 
little qualities to use in His Blessed Eucharist, if 
He had wanted them. And that’s something to have 
been bread for, isn’t it Barbara?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Well, what next?” 

“Does the little bread make any struggle about 
leaving its appearances when you say ‘This is My 
Body’ _ 

“No, it obeys promptly. It just gives up all it has 
in the way of whiteness, texture and shape, and 
vanishes immediately. Then Our Lord’s Body comes 
in and takes its place, looking just like it, but being 
something entirely different, as you know. But the 
wine that becomes Our Lord’s Blood makes a little 
bit of a struggle.” 

“Does it?” 

“Well, you really wouldn’t call it a struggle, be- 
cause it is all unconscious of what is happening. 
But you have to talk to it more strictly than you 
do to the bread.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes. You have to give it a little sermon and let 
it know that something great is being done to it, 
that the Old Testament is being completed in the 
New, and that this new Substance to which it is 
lending all its fragrance and sweetness and taste 
and color, is the Blood of Jesus, which shall be shed 
for many unto the remission of sins.” 

“Why do you suppose it takes longer to conse- 
crate the wine into Our Lord’s Blood than it does 
to consecrate the bread into Our Lord’s Body?” 

“Well it wouldn’t take a second longer if God 
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wanted to insist. But wine, you know, is a very 
fastidious substance. It is the nearest to a living 
thing of any non-living thing we know. It has an 
individuality (no two wines are the same), and 
when you bottle wine you always write the date 
on the bottle. It even seems to be sensitive about 
its age. And so God, in His nice way, sort of re- 
spects it at the Consecration, and in asking it to 
give up its taste and odor and pungency so that 
they can be used by His Precious Blood in the 
Eucharist, gives it, so to speak, a little sermon, so 
that it will have been respected in a reverential 
and holy way. God, you know, has a marvelous 
respect for every creature He has made, even for 
those things which haven’t any minds or can’t 
think. Before He uses them, He blesses them and 
makes them holy, as He did, through the priest, 
the water with which you were baptized.” 

“The host looks the same after the Consecra- 
tion as it does before, doesn’t it Father?” 

“Exactly the same.” 

“But the bread is no longer there?” 

“No. God takes the lookness right off the bread 
and uses it for His own lookness.” 

“Why doesn’t He look like Himself in the Blessed 
Sacrament?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Almost. But maybe you'll help me to know it 
better.” 

“Why, the reason God takes the lookness and the 
whiteness and the tasteness of the bread, is so that 
you can eat Him.” 

“Couldn’t I eat Him otherwise?” 

“Of course not. You could hold His hand or touch 
the hem of His garment. But you couldn’t eat Him 
unless He became eatable. So in order to become 
eatable and come to us in the form of Holy Com- 
munion, He takes away the qualities of something 
that is eatable and palatable, and gives us His own 
Body hidden under this edible shape. That’s why 
we can consume Him and let Him nestle close to 
our hearts; because He has become breadlike for 
love of us.” 

“Father?” 

“Ves - 

“Wouldn’t you rather see Him than eat Him?” 

“T’d really like to do both. But if I had my choice, 
honestly, and had to take one or the other, I'd 
rather receive Him in Holy Communion than listen 
to His voice in a thousand sermons, or see Him in 
a thousand postures, however beautiful they may 
be. Because sermons are, after all, only His words, 
and sights of Him only His images in our eyes; but 
the Blessed Sacrament is Himself united to us as 
food. You can’t get any closer to Him than that.” 

“But, Father?” 

“Yes?” 

“Isn’t it lovely of the little bread to give Our 
Lord’s Body all its whiteness, its taste, its small- 
ness, SO we can receive Him in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment?” 

“Barbara, it is not only lovely of it, it is perfectly 
darling of it.” 

“Good-bye!” 
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THE “CATHOLIC WORKERS” 


ONE of the many excellent activities that the Cath- 
olic Workers are engaged in is the organization of 
brief Retreats or recollections for working people. 
A group of Catholic Workers and their friends from 
greater New York have made the first of the series 
of monthly one-day “Retreat” at the National Shrine 
of St. Joseph, Stirling, N. J., on Saturday, July 17. 
The Rev. Joachim V. Benson, M.S.SS.T., editor of 
the Preservation of the Faith, conducted the day 
of conference and prayer, beginning with High Mass 
at eight-thirty a.m. and closing at eight p.m. 

This brings me back to our discussion of a couple 
of weeks ago. Since then several persons have writ- 
ten to me, one Catholic Worker in particular send- 
ing me a temperately worded and thoughtfully rea- 
soned letter of over 1,000 words. Since the letter is 
too long to be printed in full, I am noting a principal 
point in which he takes issue with me, so that I may 
re-state my own position. 

It will be recalled that I expressed a wish for a 
greater responsibility to be attached to the “‘teach- 
ing” (as distinguished from the “good-works’’) side 
of the Catholic Workers, when, as not infrequently 
happens, this teaching departs from the views, in 
purely debatable matters, generally held by the 
Church authorities. The writer asks: “Is there not 
disagreement on topics where unity of faith is not 
as yet required among thinkers who, while aware 
of social reality, are yet in a cooler atmosphere?” 
He quotes the excellent words of Jacques Maritain: 

Where the Church has not spoken officially and 
where her traditional doctrine is not in question, the 
union of Catholics, which is so desirable and neces- 
sary, is and must be above all a union of charity, 
mutual respect and common inspiration towards the 
uaa of positions which seem true and just to 
eacn. 

M. Maritain has also said that we arrive at union 
through distinguishing (distinguer pour unir). The 
distinction I have here in mind is between matters 
as they are merely debatable in se, and matters that 
concern the public policy of the Church (meaning 
the Church as represented through its Hierarchy 
in this or that particular diocese where these mat- 
ters are discussed) has taken a positive stand—not 
of mere theory but of directive action. An instance 
thereof would be the position taken last year by the 
seven dioceses of New York State towards the pro- 
posed Federal Child Labor Amendment. The wis- 
dom or unwisdom of this Amendment, it may be 
assumed, is not a matter of Catholic doctrine as 
such. Such matters, as my correspondent rightly 
says, concern the application of a general doctrinal 
principle to a particular instance; and the applica- 
tion in se is in the debatable order. We may find 
Bishops differing thereon. But the point is that 
when the debate adopts a line contrary to that 


definitely taken by the local Hierarchy, it is not an 
intellectual activity which makes for the unity of 
the Church. The United States Child Labor Amend- 
ment might constructively be debated in Canada or 
Great Britain, where the Hierarchy are entirely de- 
tached from the American issue. But it is not con- 
structively debated in a region where the Bishops 
have taken a definite stand. 

Mr. Collins, my correspondent, does not pursue 
the argument further. A contentious individual, 
however, might urge a more subtle objection. He 
might ask: “Is the door absolutely closed upon the 
possibility of anybody suggesting that in a given 
instance the public policy adopted by the ecclesias- 
tical authority in a matter in se debatable is not 
correct? Is there no room at all for a respectful and 
conscientious “opposition,” which would propound, 
in a given instance, not its own private views, but 
those of well-established theologians who happen to 
be of contrary minds? Is not the layman better 
placed to fulfill this function than the priest, for 
the very reason that his Church Superiors feel a 
less definite obligation in his regard?” 

To which I should answer: The Church, as far as 
I know, has usually not made any great difficulty 
about such a respectful “opposition.” I could in- 
stance many Bishops, who, while most positive in 
expressing their own views and the line that they 
consider Catholics should take, are yet tolerant of 
those who cannot see things quite as they do. The 
obedience of the Church is filial, not servile; though 
it is none the less obedience, not mere acquiescence. 

However, be that as it may, on one point I have 
a very definite conviction: That there is a vast dif- 
ference between some individual free-lance layman, 
like the late Arthur Preuss, and that of a multitude 
of groups engaged in active works all over the coun- 
try. It is one thing to have questions raised by an 
individual, lay or clerical, who can take whatever 
blows befall him, another when the “opposition” 
falls to the lot of a group so constituted as to be 
practically a national movement. 

So I return to where I started. I am all for uniting 
thought and action, when this can be accomplished 
to the detriment of neither. I grant that thought 
will improve in qualitative perception of sacred 
truths when it is united to charitable deeds. But the 
more close is this union, the less faculty there is 
for departure from established norms of public pol- 
icy. Free-lance thought, in the sense that I have 
indicated, wedded to a wide-spread “active” move- 
ment is difficult to envision as promoting the unity 
of the Church. I still believe that the Catholic 
Workers will need to choose between the respective 
merits of the various phases of their program, so 
as to move toward better integration. Since they 
are essentially humble and holy, I am sure they will 
make a wise decision. JOHN LAFARGE 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 


WORD has come from the President that Federal 
employes may join or not join a union, as they 
please. Abstention will not mean a black mark, nor 
will membership curry favor. But if they join, they 
will still be deprived of the use of certain legal and 
natural rights which belong to the wage-earner. 
They may not bargain collectively, or indulge in 
picketing, even peaceful picketing, and they may 
not strike. For hours and conditions of work, said 
the President, are fixed by Congress, and none of 
the bosses can change them. 

This reason is not convincing. It is true that 
Congress sets the conditions, but only after con- 
ference with the “bosses,” the heads of the depart- 
ments. The opinion of the employes is never re- 
quested, either by Congress or the heads. If it were, 
the employes have no way of making it effective, 
even when it is a correct opinion. 

Not all Government employes are astronomers, 
biologists or librarians. Some are steel-puddlers 
and many are stenographers and scrub-women. The 
Government has employes from more than a hun- 
dred trades and crafts. It would seem only fair that 
they should enjoy the rights readily conceded to 
similar workers in non-Government service. 

Admittedly, the right of public employes to strike 
is a question that raises difficulties. It is highly 
probable, in our view certain, that employes on the 
continuance of whose work peace and good order 
in the community depend, may not strike. The rea- 
son is that the right cannot be exercised without 
causing a degree of harm incommensurable with 
the good that might be obtained by using it. Hence 
it is generally conceded that the police, firemen, 
health officers and others the cessation of whose 
work would directly affect the welfare of the com- 
munity, may not strike. This, however, is not a 
factor in the case of a majority of Government 
employes. 

But the question of a union for Federal employes 
is largely academic. The conditions announced by 
the President are well established, and they are not 
likely to be changed. In dealing with employes, Con- 
gress suffers from incurable inertia. 

Yet the question can be easily settled. The C.1.O. 
idea has gained some favor among Government em- 
ployes because they believe that only the C.I.O. 
can compel the Government to abandon its unfair 
labor practices. In that we think they are mistaken. 
The best way of abolishing unfair labor practices 
by the Government is to establish a civil-service 
system. 

The arguments in favor of civil service are in- 
numerable and unanswerable. Arguments against 
it can be advanced by an honest man only after he 
has lost his reason. It is cheaper, to begin with, 
and it means better work for the Government, 
along with meager loot for the politician. But to 
us, this is not the prime argument. We favor civil 
service because we believe it is time for the Gov- 
ernment, the largest employer of labor in the 
world, to subscribe to fair labor practices. 
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SPAIN’S APPEAL 


ONCE more we appeal to all who pray that civili- 
zation may not be destroyed in Spain. The forces 
of Communism are strong in the United States and, 
unfortunately, many Americans have been deceived 
into contributing funds for the establishment of 
Communistic misgovernment in the Peninsula. Out 
of the depths civilized Spain, Christian Spain, suf- 
fering Spain, calls to us. We can help by minister- 
ing to the sick and the wounded, and by caring for 
fatherless children. Will you aid us by contribut- 
ing to the American Spanish Relief Fund? What- 
ever you can give will be gratefully received. 


PRAYERS FOR 


TOUCHING was the appeal of the Vicar of 
Christ in his world-wide address on July 11 for 
prayers for peace. What the Holy Father has 
done from the very outset of his pontificate to 
secure concord in every nation and peace among 
all nations, is known to the world. Now in the 
evening of his years the aged Pontiff pleads as 
a father for men who, still suffering from the 
dreadful effects of one world-war, are compelled 
to prepare for another. 

Unfortunately, everywhere in the world to- 
day, we find war and oppression, and every- 
where the hearts of men are troubled. In the 
Far East armies are clashing on the field of 
battle, but even in countries supposed to be 
at peace with all the world, we find not only 
rumors of war but vast preparations for war in 
the near future. But in what can another world 
war end except in misery for every combatant 
nation? 

Yet it would be a mistake to attribute the 
wretchedness that is widespread to military 
causes alone. A war is usually the effect of a 
number of causes, some small, some great, 
which finally coalesce to form one mighty en- 
gine of destruction. Today much of the oppres- 
sion from which the world suffers is not direct- 
ly attributable to militarism. It arises more im- 
mediately from an economic system which has 
permitted an almost unchecked capitalistic sys- 
tem to control our political and social life. The 
distress that follows wars between capital and 
labor can be as sore as the distress that is 
caused by international war. Between a military 
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THE COURT BILL 


FAVORABLE consideration for the President’s bill 
to remodel the Supreme Court received a decided 
set-back on July 13 when Hatton W. Sumners, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, addressed 
the House. An old-line Democrat and hitherto a 
supporter of the President, Mr. Sumners had some- 
thing to say about dictatorships, and more about 
the breakdown of independence and self-reliance in 
this country. Remote as these topics may seem to 
be, they inevitably overshadow any discussion of 
the bill. No measure fraught with greater peril to 
constitutional government has ever been conceived. 


WORLD PEACE 


dictator, able to enforce his will upon the 
people, and an economic dictator who can con- 
trol the fortunes of every man who works for 
wages, there is not much to choose. 

As we pray for peace, national and interna- 
tional, social and economic, let us remember 
that the distress in the world today is not willed 
by Almighty God. Dictators, military and 
economic, are raised to power and kept in 
power by man’s rebellion against a God of jus- 
tice and love and peace. God’s will for all His 
children was clearly and beautifully expressed 
by the prophet Jeremias, when he wrote “For 
I know the thoughts that I think towards you, 
saith the Lord, thoughts of peace and not of 
affliction, to give you an end and patience. And 
you shall call on me, and you shall go: and you 
shall pray to me, and I will hear you. You shall 
seek me, and shall find me, when you shall seek 
me with all your heart. And I will be found by 
you, saith the Lord.” (xxix, 11-14.) 

At this time of distress no promise could be 
more heartening. It reminds us that God is our 
merciful Father, always ready to hear us when 
we turn to Him, anxious to strengthen us in 
our weakness and to console us in our trials. 
But we must turn to Him with all our hearts, 
as the prophet bids us, if we wish to find him. 
Wars, military and economic, with their con- 
comitants of distress in every department of 
life, have darkened the world because we have 
forgotten Him. Following the bidding of the 
Holy Father, every Catholic should daily beg 
our God of peace to give us peace. 








IS MR. LEWIS INSANE? 


IT is amazing to learn that Harry Bridges, leader 
of the longshoremen’s union on the Pacific Coast, 
has been appointed West Coast director of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. The appoint- 
ment was rumored some weeks ago, but the report 
was discounted by friends of labor whose good 
wishes for the C.I.O. have never faltered. All doubts 
were dissipated, however, on July 13, when John 
Brophy, organizational director of the C.I.0., made 
formal announcement of the appointment. “He will 
work directly under Mr. Lewis and myself,” said 
Mr. Brophy, “and his job will be to deal with the 
entire West Coast labor situation.” Hereafter, then, 
Mr. Bridges will not confine his high-powered tac- 
tics to the longshoremen, but will employ them to 
extend the mission of the C.I.O. in whatever field 
it may enter. 

Now we have no interest in the personal fortunes 
of Mr. Bridges, whose pocket-book, however, will 
not be flattened by this appointment. But we have 
a deep interest in the fortunes of the C.I.0. As we 
said when Mr. Lewis began his campaign, and have 
said repeatedly since that time, it seemed to us that 
Mr. Lewis had hit upon a plan that could, properly 
applied, make the labor union a real force in bet- 
tering the condition of the wage-earner. With that 
interest unabated we candidly ask two questions. 
First, has Mr. Lewis taken leave of his senses? Sec- 
ond, has Mr. Lewis lost his control of the C.I.0.? 
Only one supposition or the other can explain his 
appointment of Harry Bridges. What choice are 
we to make in the premises? 

We do not know that Mr. Bridges is a Com- 
munist. The charge has been made repeatedly, but 
we have never seen convincing evidence. It is prob- 
able that he is not, technically, a member of the 
party. Communists are not fools, but a group of 
extremely clever plotters. They know that to put 
an avowed and open Communist at the head of a 
union would do their cause more harm than good, 
because it would alienate the support of the public. 
The Communists can gain their ends better by al- 
lowing one of their number to infect a union, after 
which they will expel him from the party; or by 
putting in key-positions Communists who deny that 
they are Communists. That method is familiar to 
dark-lantern plotters. 

Whether Mr. Bridges is a Communist or a crypto- 
Communist, we do know. But there are two points 
about Mr. Bridges that we do know. The first is 
that to nine out of ten people in this country Harry 
Bridges is the personification of all that is worst 
in Communism. He has fairly won that place in 
public esteem not only by his ties with Earl Brow. 
der but by the wrecks that he has left strewn along 
the Pacific coast. 

The second thing that the country knows about 
Mr. Bridges is that if he is not a Communist, his 
practice and his principles are sadly at variance. 
When he says his prayers he may anathematize 
with bell, book and candle the methods prescribed 
by Moscow. When he falls to work with a union, 
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this hero of the Communist press acts as though 
he had in his hand a detailed list of instructions 
signed by Lenin. 

Why John L. Lewis appointed a man with this 
reputation to lead the C.I.0. in the West can be 
explained in only two ways. One is that mentally 
he is not himself. No sane man could expect to win 
the support of the public along the Pacific Coast 
through the appointment of a man who has omit- 
ted little to forfeit public favor. Or it can be ex- 
plained by alleging that the leadership in the C.I.O. 
has been taken away from Mr. Lewis, leaving him 
merely titular head, and put under the remote 
control of Stalin. 

With neither explanation should the public rest 
satisfied. If the C.I.O. is hereafter to be controlled 
from Moscow, legal measures should be taken to 
counteract that control. If the C.I.O. is now gov- 
erned by a man so anxious to conciliate the radical 
elements in labor that he gladly appoints Harry 
Bridges to a key-position, men who have worked 
for years to find for wage-earners some adequate 
protection for their rights, should plan to replace 
Mr. Lewis by a leader endowed with a knowledge 
of the temper and the basic purposes of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Some weeks ago, the President of the American 
Federation of Labor wrote that Mr. Lewis had done 
organized labor more harm than could possibly be 
inflicted by labor’s worst enemy. Mr. Lewis retorted 
that Mr. Green was a Judas who habitually drooled 
at the mouth. Between these two leaders—we use 
the word in a technical sense—is organized labor 
to lose the advantages gained by hard fighting in 
the last generation? 

The public is entitled to an answer from labor. 


CARS AND GIN 


REPORTS show that this year very few persons 
were killed by the premature explosion of fireworks 
on the Fourth of July. Time was when the citizenry 
used to celebrate Independence Day by decreasing 
the number of the inhabitants, and by reducing 
many who survived to a state of dependence. To- 
day either fireworks have been made safe, or we 
know how to use them. 

The death-rate noted with appropriate comment 
on July 5 now comes from two sources. Some 
people do not know how to use automobiles, and 
more do not know how to use alcoholic drinks. Not 
infrequently, the first ignorance is the cause of the 
second. Ignorance calls out to ignorance, and whis- 
key and machinery never coordinate. 

Perhaps the matter has been pushed into the 
background by our labor troubles and by the de- 
bate on the Supreme Court. But despite the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, the abuse of alcohol 
still remains a serious problem in this country. It 
will remain a serious problem as long as Washing- 
ton and the States look upon the use of liquor as a 
source of revenue and not, as it is primarily, a cus- 
tom that needs, in this country at least, careful 
supervision. 
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PUBLICANS 


TAKING them by and large, the Pharisees of Our 
Lord’s time were evil men who pretended to God 
and man that they were good. Probably there were 
exceptions, but Our Lord compared them as a class 
to tombs, outwardly fair but filled with rottenness 
within. On one occasion, He likened them, to their 
disadvantage, to harlots. 

There was a body of men in those days whom 
the Pharisees held in special detestation. These 
were the Publicans, and they were tax-gatherers. 
There was some justification for the bad reputation 
they had among the people, for many of them were 
robbers and oppressors of the poor. But not all of 
them were thoroughly bad, as we see from the 
story which Our Lord tells in tomorrow’s Gospel. 

Two men, one a Pharisee, the other a Publican, 
went into the Temple to pray. As the Pharisee 
passed through the portal, he probably drew his 
cloak closer to him that he might not be contamina- 
ted even by a casual contact with this sinner. Then 
he went forward and, beginning his prayer, thanked 
God that he was “not as the rest of men, extortion- 
ers, unjust, adulterers,” such, he said glancing back, 
“as is also this Publican.” He ended his prayer, by 
informing Almighty God that he fasted twice in the 
week, and gave tithes of all he possessed. His tone 
was that of one who thinks Almighty God should 
be grateful for being served so heroically. 

Meanwhile, the Publican was doing his best to 
pray. Because he did his best, at the end of his 
prayer he was “justified.” His prayer went up to 
the throne of God, and touched the Heart of Our 
Father to grant mercy and forgiveness. Because 
he did his best, he has left us a prayer which Our 
Lord has set forth for our imitation. It was not 
a long prayer, not an elaborate prayer, but it came 
from his heart as he struck his breast, and re- 
peated again and again: “‘O God, be merciful to me, 
a sinner.” 

Now this Publican did not merely stand near the 
door, and beat his breast. In that case, his religion 
would have been that of the Pharisee, form with- 
out substance. The Publican won God’s favor, but 
only because he admitted in the sight of God and 
man that he was a sinner, and because he begged 
God’s mercy. 

We can all try to pray like the Publican, but the 
trouble is that we prefer to be Pharisees. The praise 
we give ourselves is soothing balm to our souls. 
We know, of course, that we are liars; but we seem 
to forget that God knows that, too. Of all the folly 
of which man can be guilty, pharisaic folly is the 
worst. For not even God can save a liar. Not even 
God, with all the resources of omnipotence and in- 
finite mercy, can move the Pharisee, because the 
Pharisee will not admit that he is a sinner. 

We must be real Publicans, not Pharisees in a 
Publican’s garb. It is easy to say, “God be merciful 
to me, a sinner,” while thinking that we are very 
fair Catholics. A real Publican is a man who has 
caught a glimpse of his soul, and always thereafter 
in fear and trembling humbly supplicates God’s 


mercy. 











CHRONICLE 











THE CONGRESS. President Roosevelt’s Senate lead- 
ers invoked seldom-used rules in an effort to jam 
through the Roosevelt court-packing scheme. An 
old rule says Senators may not speak more than 
twice on the same subject during the same day. If 
the Senate recesses instead of adjourning, the fic- 
tion is set up that all successive sessions are on the 
same “legislative day.” The Roosevelt men dusted 
off this old device and put it into operation. Vice- 
President Garner, reported to have differed with 
President Roosevelt over the latter’s alleged efforts 
to destroy the independence of the American court 
system, packed his bags some weeks ago, departed 
for his home in Texas. Senator Pittman presided 
over the Senate in his place. The “legislative day” 
began July 6, but the scheme was thwarted by the 
death of Senator Robinson, which forced an ad- 
journment. . . . July 9, Senator Wheeler charged 
the administration with “intolerance” and “cheap 
tactics,” dared it to submit the bill to the country 
in the form of a Constitutional amendment. He re- 
ferred to the compromise bill as “slow motion pack- 
ing,” declared the President had received more au- 
thority than any one in history, more even than 
“the father of our country.” “You can’t set up a 
dictatorship in this country if you maintain the 
three branches of the government separate,” he 
said. Senator McCarran of Nevada declared the 
Democratic opponents had constituted themselves a 
“battalion of death to save the Constitution.” .. . 
Senator Bailey of North Carolina charged that 
President Roosevelt’s aim was control of the Su- 
preme Court. Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming said 
the measure was a deliberate attempt to centralize 
the control of justice in Washington, warned its 
sponsors that if it passed they would be driven from 
office when the public realized the full intent of the 
plan to deprive the people of essential rights and 
liberties. The challenging, eloquent addresses of 
Senators Bailey and O’Mahoney were pronounced 
two of the outstanding Senate orations of recent 
years. .. . Representative Sumners, speaking in the 
House appealed to the President and Congressional 
leaders to shelve the judiciary bill until next session. 
He was cheered time and again by the 300 members 
present. He maintained America is at the cross- 
roads, faced with the choice of maintaining Anglo- 
Saxon institutions or becoming a dictatorship... . 
July 13, the House overrode President Roosevelt’s 
veto of the Farm Loan Bill by a vote of 260 to 98. 
The bill continues low interest rates on Government 
farm mortgages. 


THE PRESIDENT. President Roosevelt said Govern- 
ment employes have no right to strike and that 
moreover their right to collective bargaining is 
severely restricted by the fact that Congress estab- 


lishes their wages and hours. . . . The President 
signed the Congressional resolution appropriating 
$3,000,000 for Federal participation in the New 
York World’s Fair. . . . In laying the cornerstone of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s permanent building, 
Mr. Roosevelt declared monopoly and unfair meth- 
ods of competition still constitute a menace to the 
conduct of honest business. . . . The President called 
on Congress for a broad program of farm legisla- 
tion, declared the problem of crop stability in the 
United States has not been solved. 


SENATOR ROBINSON. Senator Joseph T. Robinson 
of Arkansas, Democratic leader in the Senate for 
fifteen years, was found dead in his Washington 
apartment July 14. . . . Senator Robinson was born 
in Lonoke, Ark., Aug. 26, 1872. In 1902 he entered 
Congress as a member of the House, in which he 
served until 1913 when he became Senator. 1922 
saw him the Democratic Senate leader, and 1928 he 
ran for Vice-President on the ticket headed by Al- 
fred E. Smith. His Senate colleagues had supported 
him for appointment to the Supreme Court, said to 
have been his great ambition. 


THE HOME FRONT. A joint statement issued by 
Secretary Morgenthau and H. H. Kung, Chinese 
Finance Minister, announced a compact whereby 
China will purchase gold from the United States, 
paying for it with silver. The compact, besides bene- 
fiting both nations, would stabilize world currencies, 
it was believed. . . . The State Department an- 
nounced that sixteen-inch guns would be mounted 
on two new 35,000-ton battleships to be laid down 
this year. Several weeks ago Japan refused British 
and American appeals to subscribe to fourteen-inch 
maximum calibers. . . . The hope of the United 
States that no war would break out in North China 
was conveyed to Japanese and Chinese diplomatic 
representatives by Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
in Washington. . . . July 8, William Green, president 
of the A. F. of L. declared the steel strikes of the 
C.1.0. have failed, that John L. Lewis and his co- 
leaders have done more to harm organized labor 
than any hostile employer. . . . July 12, one man 
was killed, six wounded in a clash between police 
and strikers at Massillon, Ohio. After the rioting, 
police and National Guardsmen closed the C.LO. 
headquarters. .. . John L. Lewis announced a cam- 
paign to organize 2,000,000 State, county, municipal 
workers. . . . July 14, in Cleveland, a Federal grand 
jury indicted nine C.I.O. strikers for obstructing the 
mails. . . . In Detroit, hearings continued in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board’s case against the 
Ford Motor Company... . Clarence Norris, Scotts- 
boro Negro, was condemned for the third time. 
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SPAIN. General Francisco Franco announced July 
14 that the Leftist offensive around Madrid had 
ended in complete failure. Fifty-seven Red planes 
were brought down during the eight-day push on 
the Brunete sector, while the Nationalists lost only 
five machines. Eight Leftist machines were ground- 
ed and captured by Nationalists July 14; five pilots 
were Russian, one American. Leftist casualties were 
placed at 12,000 for the offensive; 2,300 Leftists 
were killed. In speaking to representatives of the 
foreign press, General Franco said: “All of you can 
go to the front now and verify personally that the 
heavy fighting is over. We have no money for prop- 
aganda. We only ask you to tell the truth. Our 
movement is based on order and justice.” . . . The 
discontinuance by France of the non-intervention 
patrol on her southern border was regarded by the 
Spanish Nationalists as the first frank acknowl- 
edgement of her Red sympathies. . . . July 13, the 
first anniversary of the murder of Finance Minister 
José Calvo Sotelo was celebrated in Nationalist 
Spain. His murder led to the outbreak of civil war. 


ENGLAND. The Government laid before the House 
of Commons, July 14, a new plan for solving the 
deadlock over Spain. The proposal would give bel- 
ligerent rights to Salamanca as well as to Valencia. 
A number of conditions must be fulfilled before the 
rights are granted. The plan will be submitted to 
the non-intervention committee. . . . The World 
Conference on Church, Community and State 
opened in Oxford, July 12. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury expressed regret that the Catholic Church 
was not represented, because “so long as the 
Church of Rome stands apart there can be no com- 
mon front by all Christianity.” 


Russia. A second crew of Soviet aviators, three in 
number, flew non-stop from Moscow over the North 
Pole to the United States. They landed July 14 ina 
cow pasture near San Jacinto, Calif., after having 
been in the air sixty-two hours, two minutes. Their 
distance was 6,262 miles. They thus broke the pre- 
vious non-stop record by 608.5 miles. . . . The firing 
squads continued their activity. Sixty-four execu- 
tives and employes of the Far Eastern Railway 
were shot. Eight alleged Trotskyists received bul- 
lets also. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. The streets of Peiping, China, 
were crowded with cars and rickshaws loaded down 
with refugees seeking flight from the scene of fierce 
fighting. China’s national Government believes that 
the rattle of machine guns around Peiping means a 
Japanese effort to dominate the northern provinces 
of Hopei and Chahar. The Nanking Government, 
July 14, demanded that Japan end the North China 
crisis by evacuating Japanese troops in the battle 
area west of Peiping. The Japanese Government re- 
jected the demands, insisting that the Nanking 
Government keep out of it, that the dispute be set- 
tled with local North China authorities. . . . South 
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China youth clamored for war with Japan... . 
Nanking spokesmen said: “We cannot and will not 
remain idle and see another slice of Chinese terri- 
tory fall into alien hands without a struggle.” .. . 
Japanese troops from Manchukuo continued pour- 
ing into the fighting zone. . . . The Tokyo Cabinet 
demanded from the Hopei-Chahar Political Council 
withdrawal of all Chinese troops from the fighting 
zone; punishment of Chinese troops held respon- 
sible by Japan for the outbreak of hostilities; ter- 
mination of anti-Japanese activities in North China; 
cooperation with Japanese anti-Communist activity. 
... West of Peiping, around the Marco Polo bridge 
and the walled village of Wanpinghsien fighting 
started between Japanese and Chinese troops. Each 
accused the other of initiating the conflict. Peiping 
could hear an artillery duel of extraordinary in- 
tensity. July 10, the villages Lungwangmiao and 
Tunghsinchuang were stormed and captured by 
Japanese troops. A truce was arranged but ended 
almost before it became operative. Japanese at- 
tacked Lukouchiao, July 10. Amid heavy rifle and 
machine gun fire Japanese advanced on all sides. 
Ten miles west of Peiping, at the Yungting River, 
fighting continued. Peiping dug trenches, threw up 
sandbags for defense. Heavy fighting on the out- 
skirts of Peiping was reported July 12. Through 
July 13 and 14 the big guns continued roaring. 
Thirty miles northwest of Tientsin, guns barked; 
south of Peiping correspondents could hear a two- 
hour shooting duel; 80,000 Chinese troops moved 
north to the southern border of Hopei Province. 
Trains choked the rails from Nanking to Suchow. 


FOOTNOTES. Heavier burdens were ordered for the 
French taxpayers in the desperate effort of the new 
French Government to restore order to its finance. 
... Communists battled with Rightists in Paris July 
13. ... July 11, Lutheran Bishops and Confessional 
Synods in Germany appealed for an “honorable 
peace” with the Nazi Government... . July 12, in 
Germany a Catholic priest was jailed for marrying 
a “Christian Jew” to a German woman. Charge 
race defilement. The pair had been living as man 
and wife. . . . July 11, Pope Pius spoke to the world 
over the radio. He emphasized the need for prayer. 
The occasion was the inauguration of the Basilica 
of St. Teresa in Lisieux, France. . . . On his way to 
this celebration, Cardinal Pacelli conferred in Paris 
with Foreign Minister Yvon Delbos. . . . July 13, 
thirty-three-year-old Lieut. Col. German Busch, 
ousted Provisional President David Toro of Bolivia, 
became President himself. . . . The Vienna meet- 
ing of Austrian and German delegates issued a 
communique, July 10, declaring further Austro- 
German cooperation had been achieved. A press 
truce was arranged. .. . A non-aggression treaty 
between Iran, Afghanistan, Iraq and Turkey was 
announced July 9. . . . A provisional agreement 
between Poland and Germany regarding Upper 
Silesia was effected July 14. Major disputed ques- 
tions were left in abeyance; frontier traffic was 
regulated. . . . Belgian’s King refused Premier Van 
Zeeland’s resignation, averted a Cabinet crisis. 
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MASS EDUCATION 


EDITOR: As a Junior High School principal, I am 
disturbed by the pessimistic note in the brief cri- 
tique of the high school in a recent issue by John 
Wiltbye (July 3). All of us know the problem. There 
is a residue of children, of low academic ability, and 
not even very capable in handwork. They progress 
laboriously through the eighth grade, and there is 
not much more they can do. 

But we have to take care of them somewhere, 
somehow. In the past, many of them found some 
kind of work. And they got along, too, after a 
fashion. But there is no work for them today. 
Whether that is good or bad, is a problem for the 
sociologist, not for us. But the fact remains. 

Mr. Wiltbye asks “What can be done for them?” 
but he hazards no answer. He belittles the high 
school for keeping these children, but he ignores the 
fact that we have to keep them. It is true that they 
cannot progress very far in any type of curriculum; 
but surely we cannot turn them out on the street. 

In justice to our schools, I think we are doing 
something for even the poorest types of these low- 
grade children. Not much, perhaps, but something. 
With all due respect, may I remark that some critics 
of secondary education seem to forget that the 
times have changed, and that the high school can 
no longer be purely college preparatory or even 
business preparatory. We must take practically 
everybody now, and we are doing our best to solve 
the problem of inventing a curriculum that will be 
of some use to the low-pressure minds about which 
Mr. Wiltbye is justifiably worried. We are worried, 
too; but we are just a little optimistic. We think 
that these children are getting more out of their 
school life than they could possibly get out of street 
life. 


Roslindale, Mass. WILLIAM T. MILLER 


GOLDEN EGG 


EDITOR: If Father Feeney paints “Dad” as a goose 
—as may indeed be accurate—let him realize that 
he is a goose that lays golden eggs; then let the 
Reverend Father kill him as he seems to desire in 
his article (June 26). Perhaps, the best way of ex- 
termination would be to show Dad how tragically 
absurd his pagan ways are by refusing to teach at 
the great universities and fine schools which his 
money has built; by not accepting the cheaper food 
and clothes and machines his mighty and much- 
abused companies have brought the public; by ex- 
horting our research scientists to reject his cash 
which directs them to labor to discover even better 
means of supporting ourselves; perhaps, even by 
not accepting funds from him to finance first-class 


return trips from Europe where Dad may be ob- 
served as the tragic figure he is. 

Indeed the processes of satire are strange. Does 
one who can support his family well become a fool 
because he wears flannels on deck or advises his 
children to eat slowly and to go to bed early? Is it 
evil to like bridge and to desire to stay fit? Surely 
we are not to infer that the Reverend Father has 
forsaken bath and barber; and it is obvious that he 
as well as Dad has the knack of observation and 
pointing out things. 

Father Feeney’s point runs something like this: 
Dad loves comfort, health, sport. Not being a real 
Christian believer, he prefers bridge to rosaries. 
In short he is a pagan. Therefore Father Feeney 
is entitled to mock him as “tragic.” 

Baltimore, Md. Geo. W. CONSTABLE 


PROPHET’S VOICE 


EDITOR: A Declaration of War against Commu- 
nism has been proclaimed by Our Holy Father, Pius 
XI. In clear, urgent and pleading tones the aged 
Pontiff calls upon Catholics throughout the world 
to awake, arise and make war on this ruthless 
enemy of God and His Church and our Christian 
civilization before it is too late. 

What has been the response on the part of the 
Catholics of this country? A few scattered efforts 
here and there by some Catholic papers and a small 
number of priests and laymen. 

What’s the trouble? Why this apathy? The answer 
seems to be that our people do not know that the 
war is on, don’t know what Bishop Noll proves be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that it is happening 
here! But while we sleep, our enemy, the Commu- 
nists, are waging an intense and relentless warfare 
all along the line: in the press, on the rostrum and 
on the soap-box, in the movies, in youth organiza- 
tions, in men’s organizations, in women’s organiza- 
tions, in work among labor unions and among the 
unemployed, in an endless torrent of propaganda: 
papers, pamphlets, flying sheets, etc. 

What must we do and do now before it is too late 
if we are to save our churches and schools from the 
torch and our clergy and Sisters from slaughter? 
To my way of thinking we must have a Central 
Organization (the C.O.) working under the author- 
ity and direction of a Committee of the Hierarchy 
to plan, direct and carry on a nationwide warfare 
against this most terrible enemy of God and the 
Church. This C.O., backed by the authority of the 
American Hierarchy, should call on every Catholic 
organization to get out on the firing line and arouse 
our entire Catholic people to a realization of the 
fact that Red Revolution is close at hand ready to 
destroy our churches and schools and murder our 
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clergy and our Sisters and all truly loyal Catholics. 

These Catholic organizations should be directed 
and urged to meet press with press, movies with 
movies, lectures and soap-box harangues with lec- 
tures and soap-box harangues, youth organizations 
with youth organizations and above all propaganda 
with propaganda. 


Address withheld JEREMIAS 


SACERDOTAL CHIVALRY 


EDITOR: A little irrelevant, but suggested by the 
Lincoln article this week. Why do so many priests 
think the Church might fail if they showed any 
politeness to women in public places? Most doff 
their hats with the ease of shamed adolescents, and 
it would take a command from the bishop to make 
one rise when greeting a woman. 

This embarrasses the woman, her escort and of 
course the polite non-Catholic whom we have so 
few ways of reaching. And the young lads act this 
way as well as the older men, not used to the pres- 
ence of women. I speak not of church functions 
when good Catholics accord every priest his proper 
and first place before any layman or woman—but I 
mean home, restaurants, the streets. Tell them the 
Church can stand the strain of their politeness in 
honor of their Queen if for no other motive. 

Any City LADY 


PLAYED DOWN 


EDITOR: You will be interested to know that the 
Gil Robles series on Spain was published in the Bos- 
ton Sunday Globe but in characteristic fashion was 
printed in the most inconspicuous place in the paper 
which they could find. These articles were tucked 
in the bottom of a sheet surrounded by advertise- 
ments, etc. 


Roslindale, Mass. EVERETT J. CONWAY 


SHE DISSENTS 


EDITOR: Don’t you think that Elizabeth Lincoln’s 
article is built upon the false premise that the 
Church is socially conscious of varying economic 
classes and that she favors the poorer? In reality, 
the Church recognizes only two divisions of man- 
kind. The first is comprised of those born in the 
Fold who must be kept there; the second, of those 
born outside whose reception must be labored for. 
So how can the Church be expected to make a 
“drive” for any definite economic group? She as- 
serts and reiterates her democracy so that repeti- 
tion may lend force to the truth of the fact. And in 
a world where she is the one surviving democratic 
institution no one can blame her for declaring it 
persistently. 

Elizabeth Lincoln is a bit rosy-glassed about the 
fine non-Catholic executives she meets; but no one 
pair of eyes is a vast enough kaleidoscope for view- 
ing an entire situation. A chat with a Passionist or 
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Paulist missioner will convince any one interested 
that as many successful business men as humble 
menials are constantly coming into the Fold. Miss 
Lincoln’s article contains a remnant of that hack- 
neyed fallacy that the Church is made up of “cops” 
and servant girls (both nouns to be said with a 
sneer). The Catholic Church certainly is the Church 
of the poor; but by that is meant the poor in spirit 
—who shall see God. It has no concern with eco- 
nomic class! The Apostles were not big business 
men, yet they were destined to carry on the biggest 
business of all time: of Christ, Incorporated. 

The emphasis upon the democracy of the Com- 
munion Rail is not so much to make the important 
executive conscious of the chauffeur kneeling be- 
side him as it is to comfort the latter with the reali- 
zation that Heaven, at least, plays no favorites. The 
world divides men into classes; but before the 
Chalice it is share and share alike. Very frequently 
this is the single blessed justice the economically 


poor receive! 
Flushing, N. Y. MARIE DUFF 


HE APPROVES 


EDITOR: I want to express my wholehearted ad- 
miration for the excellent article by Elizabeth Lin- 
coln (July 3). It is a challenge to American Catholic 
manhood of the character produced by the master- 
ful training of the Jesuit Order. 

In the development of this virile Catholic man- 
hood, in all branches of our social, professional and 
industrial life, the Jesuit training has contributed 
more than any other influence during the past three 
generations; and in the realization of Miss Lincoln’s 
admirable plea, that same training should be able 
to suggest and provide a way. 

Jersey City, N. J. EDWARD G. SANBORN 


PRESIDENTIAL ARC 


EDITOR: Mathematicians, familiar with astro- 
nomical laws, are able to calculate any circle of 
astronomical movement upon the basis of an arc 
of the circle. The curve of the New Deal does not 
coincide with belief in even potential equality be- 
tween all kinds of men. The President is the in- 
carnation of that benevolent lord of all ages who 
would see lesser human beings in enjoyment of 
the greatest possible material comfort but always 
in slavery, serfdom, security. The interest of our 
Chief Executive in merely people constitutes the in- 
terest of a superior breed in an inferior breed. 

Mr. Roosevelt prescribes for common people not 
equity before the law but the humanitarianism of 
the executive of the law. The President would not 
be bound by rules in assigning to ordinary people 
the benefits of the contemporary civilization. In a 
bow to those placed a shade above mere “people,” 
the Executive identifies his disregard of rules in 
government with “shackles for the liberties of the 


people.” 


Sparta, Il. Mary ALLEN GRANT 
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THE TWILIGHT OF 


THE CELTIC TWILIGHT 


DAVID GORDON 








THE quality of Irish is not strained. It droppeth 
like the gentle dew from heaven; or occasionally 
like a ton of brick on a tin roof. I mean that there 
is an eerie effect in prose and poem which we recog- 
nize immediately as the Irish Way. 

This slyly humorous, utterly Catholic and Chris- 
tian leprechaun who chooses to creep into a strophe 
or a syllogism: there is no name for it, but those 
of us who have loved it long recognize it by a mystic 
attuning of the heart to its unpredictable appear- 
ances. 

It is not indigenous to the Isle of the Saints, for 
you will find it suddenly in an aphorism of the very 
Saxon Coventry Patmore or in one of the twilight 
Gallic jokes of Paul Claudel. But the native heath 
of this baptized sprite is indubitably Ireland and 
its aboriginal source is that fountain of Catholic 
Christliness which has the same taste, whether it 
leaps at you from a page of Saint Augustine or a 
couplet of Padraic Colom. 

Like all things of the spirit, the Irish Catholic 
flavor in literature cannot be ticketed by any verbal 
lasso. ““We can only know of God,” said the Pseudo- 
Dionysus, “first that He is, secondly what He is 
not.” So with the Irish Way in literature: it is best 
apprehensible by negatives. We know definitely 
that it is not Protestant. There is a magnificent 
rolling beauty in Milton which is definitely not It. 
The Hellenic and fleshly froth of Swinburne is not 
It. A page of Montaigne’s French or of Karl Adam’s 
German: these have each their own sweet separa- 
tiveness, but you know, of course, that they were 
cradled far from the Liffey. 

I know no Gaelic by curricular ingestion, but 
nevertheless I know the flavor of the language. I 
do, however, know Hebrew, having acquired my 
knowledge of this glorious instrument of psalmody 
at the feet of Rabbi Jake Moscowitz of Cleveland 
thirty years before my reception into the Catholic 
Church. This I can tell you if you love the surge 
and thunder of the Psalms in any good English 
version, then you know Hebrew; you know Hebrew 
by a true Thomistic union with the essence of the 
language. For Hebrew (unlike the quantitative 
Greek and Latin) is a metrical language; it marches 


with a boom and emphasis that is perfectly trans- 
ferred into our metrical English. 

Thus I claim to know Gaelic and the Gaelic spirit. 
Hooley, the bartender, is my sworn friend and I 
insist that an evening with Hooley is a surer entry 
into Irish psychology and Gaelic semantics than 
a course at Ring in Waterford. Before Hooley, there 
was Jerry the Tenor and before him there was 
Moylan and Rafferty and Little Tim and Corky— 
reaching away back into the speakeasy days. Such 
an exposure to Hibernian philology is, I contend, 
not easily thrown off. 

The inverted sentence (“’Tis to the sea I will 
be goin’”’) is Gaelic in its very heart. But this Gaelic 
external has been bastardized by certain writers 
whose souls are foreign to the soul of the Gael. 
Yeats is addicted to this dictional outcurve and so 
was AE, and James Joyce at his nastiest and most 
Freudian luxuriates in it. But none of these writers, 
I contend, was a true Gael. They were all impostors, 
and the taste of the world is becoming, at last, 
slowly but surely surfeited with their unauthentic 
devices. 

For the true Gael is and must be a Catholic 
Christian. If the Archbishop of Canterbury were to 
begin exterminating snakes, you would immediately 
feel that His Eminence was attempting a brutal 
trespass upon the province of St. Patrick, wouldn’t 
you? 

There is something finally offensive about the 
wooden nutmeg and synthetic gin and rayon under- 
wear. So it is with these Bloomsbury decadents of 
the Yellow Nineties posing as Celts. The whisker 
doesn’t make the Santa Claus and little Willie 
finally breaks out into a disgruntled skepticism. 

Let us go to sources. The prose and the verse 
of Yeats and of AE are the vehicles of a philosophy, 
as all important verse must be. Is it the philosophy 
which has come down the centuries in a pure im- 
mitigable stream through Saint Paul the Jew, 
through Saint Augustine the African, through Saint 
Thomas the Italian, integrally into the capable 
hands of Professor Alfred O’Rahilly in contem- 
porary Cork? No. The metaphysics of Yeats and AE 
is found in their prose works. They are triflers with 
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Buddhism and Orientalism. Both have drunk deep 
at the poisonous wells of Madam Blavatsky. And 
there was absolutely nothing whatever Irish about 
the Madam. James Joyce too has a philosophy: it 
is the philosophy of Freudian despair whose habitat 
is the garrets of Montmartre and Wilmersdorf and 
not the lakes of Killarney. George Moore had a 
philosophy too: the semi-homosexual aestheticism of 
Tristan Corbiére’s Paris. And all of these Irish-born 
authors are unanimously contemptuous of the 
Church. 

Oh yes, they are all nationalistic and patriotic. 
But hating England no more makes the Irishman 
than hating Stalin makes the saint. It is time and 
more than time that Irish political separatism be 
divorced from the interests of God’s Church in Ire- 
land. These two are not at all necessary bedfellows. 

Another characteristic of the true Irishman and 
the true poet-prophet is the high-hearted accept- 
ance of martyrdom. Well, Yeats has spent his life 
being idolized in English drawing-rooms. AE was a 
successful business man. George Moore was the lion 
of literary London. Lady Gregory was the social 
arbitress of Dublin. James Joyce lives in Paris on 
the generous contributions of his worshippers. Sean 
O’Casey is in Hollywood. 

Where then, is the true Irish poet to be found? 
I’ll tell you now. Three singers were martyred in 
the Easter Rebellion of 1916. They died with the 
Sacraments of Holy Church. They gave their lives 
because they loved Ireland and her Catholic tradition. 
Their verse and their prose have left a memor- 
able balm upon the letters of Ireland. Their names 
were Pearse, MacDonough and Plunkett. It was the 
latter (his full name was Joseph Mary Plunkett) 
who wrote, shortly before he was shot: 


I see His blood upon the rose 
And in the stars the glory of His eyes. 


THE BLACK CARDINAL 


THE Black Cardinal will have some curious notions 
_ of his own. Through him for the first time those 

potentially lovely-mannered people, the Negroes—I 
have often noticed that the only consistent gentle- 
man in the Pullman car is the Pullman porter—will 
get a chance to develop their inherited charm in the 
aura of an authentic Christian spirituality. They 
have been, so far, altogether too inhibited and made 
ridiculous by Revivalism. 

The Black Cardinal will have some such name 
as Ralph Johnson. His archiepiscopal residence will 
be located in the slum center of a metropolis. How 
he will become a Cardinal is speculative, but it is 
a pleasure to forecast it. Sooner or later we will 
send to Rome a brilliant young American Negro to 
study for the priesthood. In residence at the Amer- 
ican College, and in matriculation as the Universita 
Pontificia Gregoriana, he will make an outstanding 
name for himself in Theology, Mariology and the 
study of the Sacred Scriptures. The Pope will re- 
ceive him in the Vatican to award his summa cum 
laude degree. To an ability in dialectics and discur- 
sive reasoning he will add that deeper quality called 
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insight, a word which, under its more accurate 
name, intuition, many philosophers avoid, fearing 
it may give support to Plato’s erronous doctrine of 
innate ideas. Be that as it may, the mystical and 
the metaphysical will blend nicely in the Black Car- 
dinal, and true to the traditions of his race, he will 
never be satisfied with mere learning until it has 
mellowed into wisdom. It is wisdom that puts a 
knowing twinkle in the eye and a sympathetic smile 
upon the lips. 

What will have occasioned the creation of the 
Black Cardinal? This. The Catholic colored popula- 
tion of the United States will have increased to such 
an extent that it will be advantageous and befitting 
for the Holy Father to give them a ranking prelate 
among the Sacred College of the Seventy. The 
American Negroes will have scrapped to a great 
degree their Old Testament nostalgias, the Jordan 
crossings and Moses apostrophes, and will, helped by 
the prayers of those coal-black saints, the Martyrs 
of the Uganda, have become ripe for New Testa- 
ment fulfilments. Chiefest of these will be their 
espousal of the devotion to the Madonna, that beau- 
tiful creatural instrument through which the Incar- 
nation was effected. Once give the Negroes in inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Blessed Mother, and 
they, the most unmothered of all earth’s peoples— 
have they not been protesting this constantly in 
song ?—-will flock to her in hordes and bring to her 
worship that delicacy and courtesy toward women 
that is characteristic of them in any environment 
in which they have been favorably received. That 
there is already some mystical connection between 
the dark races and Christ’s Mother may be seen in 
the surprising number of black Madonnas in France 
and Spain, not forgetting her beautiful ebony image 
in Poland as Our Lady of Czestochowa. 

The Black Cardinal will be tall and handsome, 
impressive in his work-day clothes of scarlet and 
black, magnificent in his solemn vestments of white 
and crimson. Handsome is an epithet that rarely 
befits a White Man, and that seldom unbefits a 
Negro. What virtue is there, pray, in paleness to 
say that we are so ghostly in a strong light we need 
to make up with grease paint in order to become 
presentable, if not discernible? Negroes never need 
any make-up. Their features are always more gor- 
geous than their clothes. Their faces seem to have 
been made by God to perpetuate the permanent 
resplendency of a smile. White people smile with 
effort: witness politicians and prima donnas in the 
Sunday rotogravures. Not so with the blacks. I 
have never become convinced on the subject of 
pancakes. But I have found it difficult in subways 
to avoid the engaging eyes of Aunt Jemima. 

The simplicities of the priesthood everyone can 
see here and there wandering about the city streets 
in the form of one of us nondescripts in his white 
collar and black clothes. The solemnities of the 
priesthood reach their apex in the form of a Cardi- 
nal. It is nice to have variety in this bouquet. 
Bearded patriarchs have long been displayed. I am 
all for having some day a slant-eyed Chinese, a 
Viking from Norway and a gorgeous Negro. Nor 
will he be wanting in dignity and grace. L. F. 

















THE POET 


He might have penned a sounding hymn 
About the shining Seraphim. 

Instead he chose to grapple 

With beauty in an apple 

The while his brothers looked above 
And sang of sunsets and of love, 

Of tranquil nuns and flowers 

And holy Vesper hours, 

And by such clever ways and means 
Appeared in all the magazines, 

And bought new boots and bonnets 
By reason of their sonnets. 


Yet somehow through the poet’s days 
He never learned to go their ways 
But died a starving martyr 

Because he would not barter 

A simple verity of thought 

For pious camouflage and rot— 

Not even for the dollars 

Of publishers or scholars. 


Today his brothers, small and mighty 
Write of the wind and Aphrodite; 
Disdain the small and humble, 
Endorse their checks and grumble. 
Yet he, released from creditors, 
From anapests and editors, 
Beholds the sterling beauty 
In fools who do their duty, 
Who know, as he, in human heart, 
The secret of essential art— 
Unending inspiration 
In trivial creation. 

Mary FABYAN WINDEATT 


GAUDEAMUS IGITUR 


Gaudeamus igitur, 

Juvenes dum sumus; 
Post jucundam juventutem, 
Post molestam senectutem 

Nos habebit humus! 


Come and step around a bit, 
While our legs will let us! 


When we've pranced through youth ecstatic, 


Reached old age and got rheumatic, 
Then the worms will get us. 
HENRY WATTS 


| HAD NOT THOUGHT 


I had not thought that hammer blow 
Could mean so much, could come to be 
The sweetest sound the ear could know, 
The hammer nailing row on row, 
The shingle to the new roof-tree. 
I had not ever thought a thing 
Like mixing lime or gray cement 
Or workmen making sashes swing, 
Could lift the heart on soaring wing 
Because of all the things it meant. 





I had forgot how many trades 

Must stir to fill a builder’s need 
Send workmen forth with lifted head 
That they, at last, can earn their bread 

And wife and hungry children feed. 
I had not ever thought until 

Those dreadful, devastating years 
Had kept their voices mute and still 
That buzzing saw and busy drill 
Could be a loud hosanna; thrill 

A passer-by to tears! 

Grace H. SHERWOOD 


CANDLE PLIGHT 


I put a candle up today 

For two who took their vows that they 

Would each love each and God obey; 

The candle glowed to steady light, 

The wax and wick did so unite 

It was their fragrant marriage rite. 
AILEEN TEMPLETON 


THEIR TEACHER SPEAKS 


I would touch your life but lightly, leaving there 
Only the dust of Sun-drift in your hair, 
Only the pale gold pollen I have found 

In flowers of other ground— 

Pollen that will, one day, 

Find its secret and silent way 

Into the deep seed-chambers of the soul, 
And there, made one and whole, 

Swell and open and spring, 

Strike root, rear stalk, and bring 

Flower into being, and after flower, fruit. 


When that bright end shall be, 

Let be no room for me. 

Let all your leaves as one 

Turn to, contemplate, drink up, be one with the Sun. 
Sister Mary IrMa, B.V.M. 


WE THE GENTILES 


Damascus of the East is dead now, 

Her ancient road has not been ours; 

We have not journeyed forth at morning 

To glimpse her towers. 

Our hands have not clutched coin of Roman tribute, 
Nor have we watched a holy Stephen slain, 

Yet certain are we cognizant cf Tarsus 

And would remain. 


Though there has cleft our moted vision 

The Light that shall not be surpassed, 

Though Truth is in our ears, and Knowledge, 
We are held fast. 

Our empty vessels mock God’s predilection, 
We do not sense the testament of Saul— 

And in our modern streets we walk unheeding 


The dream of Paul. 
CATHERINE L. O’HEARN 
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BOOKS 








THE SCIENCE AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND 


GENERAL PsycHoLocy. By Robert E. Brennan, O.P., 

Ph.D. The Macmillan Co. $3 
DR. RUDOLF ALLERS of Vienna in his foreword to this 
volume cites two of its chief merits: that it is based on 
a metaphysical foundation and that the particular meta- 
physics selected is of all the current philosophies far and 
a way the most profitable and serviceable for a genuine 
science of the mind. This latter is of course the scholastic 
system with its genetic historical content, according to 
the more determinate formulation it received from 
Aquinas and the later adherents of the Thomistic school. 
For the author follows the genuine Thomistic tradition in 
what he calls the philosophical parts of the work, recog- 
nizable herein perhaps more in methodology, and a 
sanity and security of judgment in selection of material, 
and in the maintenance of proportion and emphasis than 
in doctrine. Psychology does not offer the same field of 
contentious warfare between the schools as other de- 
partments, and Dr. Brennan is no lance-bearing crusader 
in his treatment. 

The parallel drawn in the prologue between Aquinas 
and Aristotle in regard to the sciences as they were in 
their day should be read by our modern critics who far 
too often take short cut license with historical truth in 
appraising medieval philosophy. It is easy to say, as they 
have said, “that Aquinas did little more than get in tow 
with the general currents of the Stagyrite’s thought.” 

The unprejudiced historian of Greek thought and its 
incorporation by the great Schoolmen, chiefly Aquinas, 
will be forced to confess that neither the authority nor 
tradition of the Aristotelian system was the impelling in- 
fluence with them but the incontestable value of its ex- 
periential method. This dependence in the case of St. 
Thomas was shown in the latter’s contest with Siger of 
Brabant on the question of the Unity of the Intellect. 

The definition of Science at the beginning is not in 
the Scholastic tradition and seems no improvement on it. 
No good reason exists for limiting the use of the word 
to the positive sciences. It is an unconscious reversion 
to the Kantian assumption. Following this definition, the 
author divides the treatment into the science and philos- 
ophy of the mind and its phenomena. 

While the divisions of the writer are otherwise com- 
mendable this innovation does not appeal to the re- 
viewer. It creates besides at least a specious cleavage 
between the able foreward of Dr. Allers and what one 
might expect, its exemplification in the text itself. On 
the question implicit in this diversity, namely the separa- 
tion of psychology and philosophy, the author of General 
Psychology may have allowed himself to be overly in- 
fluenced by the modern school. Aside from this, the re- 
viewer has only one gentle complaint. The space given 
to the specific psychic life of man is too meager. We 
should like to see a fuller treatment in later editions. 

The problem—and problem it is—of writing a one- 
volume text, including both the experimental and deduc- 
tive treatment is, I suppose, the explanation if not the 
justification. Yet because the book is in other respects 
so meritorious and will be the only psychology consulted 
by many of its users, a fuller treatment on the human 
soul, intellect and will is desirable. Does not the Mind- 
Substance Theory of Aquinas seem an inept heading of 
a doctrine common to all the schools? 

For the rest the writer has produced a very readable 
text, not so overstocked that the erudition obscures the 
doctrine. It must have been subjected to much pruning 
in the writing. The actual teacher is favored to write 
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a practical school text, yet, not infrequently, succumbs 
to the temptation of overloading. We need departmental 
books on special fields; give us, meanwhile, a balanced 
working text for the class room, leaving room to the 
teacher’s erudition. 

Such we possess in Dr. Brennan’s General Psychology. 
It is the latest, most practical and considered on general 
lines the best General Psychology in English at the 
present. The questions of recapitulation at the chapter 
ends are missing but instead critical readings are sug- 
gested, with references which contain judicious notes and 
manifest a wide acquaintance with Scholastic, neo- 
Scholastic and non-Scholastic psychologists; Maher, Mer- 
cier, Gruender and especially Lindworsky among the 
former; James, Spearman, McDougall and Woodward 
among the non-Scholastics. The book deserves a wide 
sale. WILLIAM J. BENN 


A PUBLISHER'S 
DREAM COME TRUE 


AMERICAN DREAM. By Michael Foster. William Mor- 

row and Co. $3 
IF it isn’t the American dream it is at least a pub- 
lisher’s dream come true. It is a book which transects 
practically every phase of American life, and those 
phases which it does neglect have been recently exploited 
in the fiction of Margaret Mitchell, Kenneth Roberts, 
H. L. Davis and other regional and historical novelists. 
Its place in American literature has long been prepared, 
and it is our guess that it will not be quickly forgotten. 

The American Dream is “the old, old, human faith that 
somehow, somewhere, a time might come when man 
would stand on the ruins of an old world and an old 
self, with the star-light on his shoulders. That a time 
might come when men would live and deal among them- 
selves with justice. And tenderness. And truth.” This 
story, romantic in theme and realistic in incident, begins 
when Shelby Thrall, a disillusioned city editor on a 
West Coast paper, resigns his job and prepares to take 
his wife and son to what older novelists would have 
called an obscure retreat. Thrall is sick at heart; vul- 
garity and vice seem to engulf him. While he is in this 
mood he comes upon letters which reveal to him the his- 
tory of his family and in the lives of his liberty-loving 
ancestors he finds the faith and the courage to pursue 
his own idealistic dreams. 

The cutbacks into history are nothing if not exciting. 
The years are vividly if fitfully relived. Hundreds of 
characters pass before us, men and women of various 
rank and virtue, alike only in the fact that they are 
all equally real. The main thread of the book, however, 
hangs upon three men. The first, Jear Thrall, Shelby’s 
grandfather, once master in the opium trade, husband 
of a New England Puritan whose love he won by sup- 
pressing mutiny in the steerage, Boston merchant and 
shipper, eventually became a virile South Sea patriarch. 
Shelby’s own father was an obscure idealist who fought 
peacefully for justice and wasted his fragrance on the 
Kansas air. Shelby himself, vagrant newspaperman, a 
spiritual exile in his native land, brings the story down 
to our own times. In the life of the Thralls the reader 
not only witnesses the various historical strains in Amer- 
ican life, the wars, hysterias, frauds and idealistic enter- 
prises, but also the emotional roots or lack of roots 
which account for the unending restlessness which is 
perhaps the most obvious mark of our civilization. 

The peculiar charm of the book is not accounted for 
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by its form, which is only a mutation of the old pica- 
resque romance so successfully employed by Hervey 
Allen, but by its wealth of incident, its remarkable reali- 
zation of the pathetic in human life and by an unusual 
pictorial power. American Dream possesses an energy 
and enthusiasm which is altogether contagious, and 
many who will judge the characters morally weak if 
not, at times, reprehensible will also be compelled to 
admit that, from a purely natural point of view, they 
are not without charm or heroism. The book seems to 
be utterly true, and its weaknesses attest its honesty. 
The author’s point of view, innocent of general theory, 
is focused on struggles of the heart which stimulate 
the deepest sympathy. FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


MYSTERIES OF 
FINANCE DISCLOSED 


SEVEN KINDS oF INFLATION. By Richard Dana Skin- 

ner. McGraw-Hill Book Co. $2.50 
One wonders whether the author in choosing his title, 
Seven Kinds of Inflation, had in mind the Seven Deadly 
Sins of the catechism. Certainly, upon closing the book 
the thoughtful Catholic will remember with a smile that 
until yesterday our apologists were busy defending the 
strong stand taken by the Church against usury and 
the evils that go with borrowing and lending. Time has 
once more vindicated the “medieval” Church. Our 
thoughtful Catholic will recall, too, the much publicized 
paragraphs penned by the venerable Shepherd of the 
Vatican on the evils of the present credit system. 

The book is intended not to inflame, but to inform. 
It aims to solve for the layman the mysteries of finance. 
The author outfits the average reader with tools and 
information sufficient to put him on his own. He shows 
him, for instance, how to discover for himself why bonds 
are going up and the rate of interest is going down; 
what is the present trend of common stock values; and 
whether the cost of living is rising or falling against 
the consumer’s dollar. 

The author does not pretend to produce a school of 
financial prophets, but he does tell us that if we take 
our newspaper and follow the reports of the Federal 
Reserve Banks we may find, let us say, that the banks 
are loading up with money. This warns the small cap- 
italist that for the present he may sleep peaceably and 
not worry about the bond he has bought. In a word, this 
book provides the public with simple barometers and 
with the groundwork of information so badly needed to 
protect it against false information and blind fear. 

There are study clubs all over the country taking up 
the subject of finance. When the student has mastered 
the ABCs of the marketplace, this is the book that 
should be put into his hands. 

The book strongly warns against tipsters and prophets, 
but it needs no prophet to foretell that its last chapters 
are going to create a stir among all those who are study- 
ing the problems of social justice. 

After proving that the credit system conflicts with the 
institution of private property and is tending to destroy 
it, the author bravely proposes that we abolish credit. 
In its stead he substitutes a non-credit system of which 
he gives a brilliant and remarkably clear outline. His 
proposal deserves careful study and a wide publicity. 
We have had a perfect deluge of books exposing the 
villains of finance, but here is a book logical, construc- 
tive, courageous. You may challenge some of its details; 
you cannot ignore the non-credit solution. It is bound 
to create discussion. 

Alluding to the problem of government financing in 
this new non-credit world the author makes only a few 
brief suggestions. Once more, we are bold enough to 
predict that he will receive many a request asking him 
to expand and clarify his remarks on this vexed question. 

Georce T. EBERLE 





A GLANCE AT THE 
EDITOR’S BOOKCASE 


ONLY a woman of real sympathy, born from the strug- 
gle to spiritualize her every-day experiences, could write 
with such delicate appreciation this life of the Little 
Flower of Lisieux, which bears the title Written in 
Heaven (Julian Messner. $2). Other authors of the life 
of the Saint may have written more learnedly, more 
spiritually, but Frances Parkinson Keyes in her charm- 
ing, easy way unfolds the sublimely simple story of 
Theresa Martin’s life that gives a new insight into her 
spiritual nobility and attractiveness. 

In preparing his new volume, The Sacrifice of Christ 
(Wagner. $2), Father Richard Grace has given us a 
conclusion to his previous The Holy Eucharist, and in a 
simple, familiar manner places before the reader the 
principal work of Jesus Christ, the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. The author expresses the hope that this pres- 
ent volume will contribute something to the liturgical 
movement in the Church. 

Benedict Williamson in a little volume which he calls 
The Madonna (Herder. $1.25), treats in all simplicity and 
sincerity the characteristics of the devotion towards the 
Blessed Mother as discovered from the writings of Saint 
Theresa of Lisieux. This novel treatment adds a new 
phase to the already fertile field of Mariology and will 
undoubtedly effect more personal love of Our Lady. 

Mother Mary Philip is the author of Come to Me 
(Kenedy. $2), a series of thoughts for the time of Holy 
Communion, based on Scriptural texts. In the forty chap- 
ters of spiritual reflections thoughts familiar to Catholics 
are given a new aspect and significance, which together 
with the group of prayers should serve admirably as a 
preparation or thanksgiving after Holy Communion. 

Julius Tyciak presents his Life of Christ (Sheed and 
Ward. $1.75) as an effort on his part to utilize certain 
mystical thoughts of the theologian, Matthias Joseph 
Scheeben, of Cologne, and adapt them to the religious 
life. A nice blending of dogmatic and mystical theology, 
thus making “an organic whole,” will prove interesting 
to priest and layman alike. 

The new revision of the Second English edition of 
the well-known work by Professor Gilson, The Philos- 
ophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (Herder. $2.50), merits 
retelling as well as re-reading. The mere fact that a new 
printing of the second edition has been called for be 
speaks the continued appreciation of what is perhaps the 
best presentation of Thomism we possess. 

Rose Franken, after the success of her Another Lan- 
guage, has given us another worthwhile novel, Of Great 
Riches (Longmans. $2.50), which, if you are a budding 
author and are liable to dizziness in the head, will give 
you pause for some reflective thinking. It is an old story, 
but it is told freshly, newly and interestingly, and despite 
some features of incredibility and perhaps some occa- 
sional low talk, it tells a wholesome, salutary and alto- 
gether readable tale. 

Even our manners are streamlined these days. Like 
everything else they must be stripped of non-essentials 
so that they may keep pace with the modern tempo. 
The New Etiquette, by Margery Wilson (Stokes. $3.50), 
is one of the most complete works on modern social 
behavior that has yet appeared, touching on every con- 
ceivable subject and occasion that may arise. The young 
bride will find it a real help over many a tight place. 

Filling a long-felt need in the field of professional 
education is the textbook for Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers Colleges, A History of Catholic Education in the 
United States (Benziger. $3.20). The authors, the Very 
Rev. J. A. Burns, C.S.C. and Bernard S. Kohlbrenner, 
have presented a general survey of Catholic education in 
all phases except seminaries. It is a work that should 
find its place in every library as a standard reference 
book for the history of education course. Professors will 
find it invaluable for the exercise suggestions appended 
to each chapter. 
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FILMS 





THEY WON’T FORGET. This film deserves to rank as a 
companion piece to Warner’s searing indictment of the 
Black Legion. It is a frontal attack on lynching and the 
sectional prejudices and hatreds which keep that form 
of crime fashionable. As a matter of fact, its candor is 
such as to precipitate a little Civil War of words, protests 
and reproaches if the folks from Dixie choose to localize 
the indictment as well as the fictional element. But this 
is no attempt to brand any one section of the country; 
“Judge Lynch” wears his badge of shame in whatever 
State he is found. A Northern school teacher is accused 
of murdering a girl pupil in a Southern college and the 
emotional reaction of the townspeople provides an oppor- 
tunity for the political boss to turn the trial into an 
election coup. All the mechanics of an unfair trial, from 
bias to bribery, overwhelm the accused and he is con- 
victed. When a sentence of death is commuted to life 
imprisonment, the teacher falls victim to mob justice and 
is speedily lynched. The story ends on an equivocal note: 
was the man guilty or not? No doubt can remain, how- 
ever, about the legal and moral status of popular execu- 
tion. A fine cast, including Claude Rains, Otto Kruger, 
Gloria Dickson and Edward Norris, preserves the film 
from too strong an impression of preaching. It is rec- 
ommended to adults as thought-provoking fare of a 
high order. (Warner) 


KNIGHT WITHOUT ARMOR. Russia in the bloody grip 
of the Red revolution is the locale of this handsomely 
mounted but only partially effective picture which is 
cluttered with exciting incidents. The main thread of 
action, covering the escape from the Bolsheviks of a 
Countess and a British spy, reaches not one but a series 
of climaxes. As a result, the conclusion is welcome with- 
out being satisfactory. The fugitives are subjected to all 
the perils of life among the Marxists, probably as 
pioneers of that oddly heterogeneous group which Mos- 
cow now hunts as “Fascists,” before they manage to 
cross the border in a hospital train. Love flowers during 
the chase, of course. Marlene Dietrich and Robert Donat 
perform creditably in this production which comes from 
England with the authentic Alexander Korda stamp of 
lavishness. Some of its dramatic failings are made up 
by the visual distinction and the spirited direction it 
boasts. Owing to Miss Dietrich’s penchant for public 
bathing and to less obvious items, the film is mildly sug- 
gested as entertainment that is better suited to adults. 
(London Films) 


BETWEEN TWO WOMEN. Hollywood makes its usual 
unimaginative muddle of marriage in this treatment of 
a doctor’s involved romances. A debonair surgeon mar- 
ries a woman he does not love and becomes interested 
in his nurse, whose worthless husband dies on the oper- 
ating table. An accident to his wife gives him pause, 
but only momentarily. A divorce action supposedly clears 
the path to future bliss. Franchot Tone, Maureen O’Sul- 
livan and Virginia Bruce make an average picture of it 
but it is the sequel to this happiness-via-divorce theme 
that we should like to see presented, just once. This, then, 
is one of those speckled films and there is little to lose 
if you don’t see it. (MGM) 


EASY LIVING. This is a frantic farce which sometimes 
stumbles in its eagerness to be hilarious. Jean Arthur 
gives it the benefit of her comic talents as the heroine 
who returns a sable coat to the quixotic gentleman who 
has tossed it out a window and thereby sets tongues 
wagging. Edward Arnold, Ray Milland and Mary Nash 
bolster this uneven production considerably. The theme 


suggests adult entertainment. (Paramount) 
THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


IF the U.S.A. ever becomes a dictatorship... . 
Everything will be so, so different... . 


Newspapers of the future may very well run somewhat 
as follows: 


Washington, Oct. 28, 1950. The long-awaited decree abol- 
ishing all State Governments and State lines was issued 
yesterday. To take the place of the States, five Prov- 
inces were set up, viz., the Northeast, Midwest, Western, 
Southwest and Southeast Provinces. Each Province will 
be governed by a Little Fuehrer, appointed by the Big 
Fuehrer in Washington. Regional Brain Trusts will assist 
each Little Fuehrer... . 


New York, Sept. 15, 1950. The Eastern branch of the 
Junior Fuehrers—organization for training young men 
who intend to career as Little Fuehrers—paraded down 
Fifth Ave. yesterday. A number of Fuehreresses were 
in the line of march. 


Chicago, Oct. 24, 1950. Joseph B. A. Gump, well-known 
Chicago garbage man, was arrested at his home yester- 
day by secret police. When police sought to enter his 
home, Gump cried out: “You can’t enter my house with- 
out a warrant.” Bystanders said the police got a big 
laugh from this remark. At jail, Mr. Gump said: “I got 
so used to living under a Constitution, I forgot they 
don’t need warrants any more.” Police did not know 
the reason for Mr. Gump’s arrest. Orders from Wash- 
ington were to clap him in jail and keep him there 
without trial until further notice. Not long ago Gump 
said to his boy: “Son, I hope you'll never get this 
Fuehrer complex.” It was thought the eight-year-old lad 
may have reported the remark to the authorities. .. . 


Washington, Oct. 15, 1950. The pretentious building once 
used by the Supreme Court (Note for younger genera- 
tion—the Supreme Court was once a functional branch 
of the Government) was dusted off yesterday after 
years of disuse and occupied by the Brain Trust. The 
Brain Trust band played “In Brains We Trust” and the 
Big Fuehrer’s favorite air: “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Ayes.” 


Washington, Oct. 18, 1950. The Capitol Night Club was 
opened last evening in the building formerly used by 
the Senate and House of Representatives (Note: these 
formerly constituted the legislative body of the so-called 
United States). 


New York, Oct. 22, 1950. Upward trends in the building 
line continued. Construction was started on forty more 
concentration camps. Builders of insane asylums re- 
ported they had never been so busy under the Republic. 


Washington, Oct. 2, 1950. The Big Fuehrer passed a busy 
day yesterday. In the morning, he abolished trial by 
jury, habeas corpus, removed the prohibition against 
double jeopardy. After that he rested a bit; then com- 
menced appointing officials. He appointed mayors for 
Pea Vine Corner, Ark.; Santa Claus, Ind., Walla Walla, 
Wash. Tiring of this, he walked out on the portico. The 
lawn was filled with young men and women who are 
taking the braintrusting course. He addressed them. In 
the afternoon, he attended conferences. In view of the 
increasing hostility of the Catholic Church to the Gov- 
ernment’s policy on birth control, sterilization, eutha- 
nasia, supremacy of the State and other things, it will 
soon be necessary for the Government to order the 
Church to leave the country. THE PARADER 











